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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


Shall We Ship You This Handsome 
Set of Dishes 











THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “Ye Colonial Shape.’ 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). 





Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’s Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish;” the most beautiful love 
story in American history. The trimmings are in Imperial Blue. “Speak for yourself, John, ” remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. What an inspiring lesson to every American 
is the story of these rugged pioneers. 

Description of the Mayflower Ware—The gh ae ry used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China Ware.” It is snowy white and very durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follows: 

Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1915, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before 
Sept. Ist we will mail you a handsome picture, “The Chieftain’s Daughter,” in seven colors, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 15 x 20 inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 4 












A HAND BOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 


We will send you the above book containing 256, pages if you will send us two new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 35 cents each. 

What the Book contains:—Forms of Acknowledgments, Forms of Affidavits, Banks and Banking, Bills of Exchange, Gookkeeping, Building and 
Lean Associations, Commercial and Legal Business Forms, Commercial Arithmetic, Contracts, Carpenters’ Rules, Different Kinds of Deeds, Drafts, Due 
Bills, Employer and Employee, Examples of Business Letters, Facts for Builders, Forms of Guaranty, How to Collect Debts, Legal Points Concerning 
Interest, Landlord and Tenant, Letters of Credit, Buying and Selling Lumber, Coins of the United States, Mortgages, One Hundred Facts and Forms of 
Promissory Notes, Parliamentary Rules, Practical Law and Business Pointers, Receipts, Rules for Painting, Sales of Personal Property, Swindling 
Sehemes: Green, Goods Swindle, Three Card Monte, Shell Game, Envelope Trick, Bunco, Swindling Contract and Note, Liability of Railroad and Express 
Companies, Lis@of Principal American Trusts, Rules for Measuring Land and Town Lots, Tables Showing Value of Foreign Money, Miscellaneous Table 
of Things, Distances, Books, ete., Religious Views of the Presidents, Weights and Measures, and much other valuable information, 


















OUR POCKET BOOK OFFER. 


Send us one new subscriber at 35c. and we will mail you a POCKET BOOK 


for your trouble. 
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Address all letters to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


A Monthly Publication for the Fruit Growing Farmer and His Family. 
CHARLES A. GREEN, 


Editor 
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Practical Hints on Bee-Hives. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Rev. C. T. Ohlinger, Penfield, N. Y. 
While the bees are taking their win- 
ter-rest it is well for the beekeeper to 
consider their needs for 
season. 


when swarming time comes. 


hold the swarms. 
any old thing is a big mistake, 


the coming 
You may have two or three or 
even a dozen colonies somewhere near 
the orchard. They need your attention 
The one 
thing needful then are ready hives to 
To hive a swarm in 
Not 


no more than a potato digger makes 
the potato. Yet both help to harvest 
the crop. The hive must neither be too 
wide nor too high for best results. Bee- 
keepers are not all agreed as to the ex- 
act size a hive should be, yet there are 


must not be ignored. 


long, 9 1-2 
finches wide. 





certain ~principles underlying the con- 
struction and size of a bee-hive which 
Suffice it here to 
say that the standard hive used by most 
professional beekeepers is 18 1-4 inches 
inches high, and 14 1-4 
Now, if you make a few 
hives yourself it is just as easy to follow 


moved without breaking them. The 
rabbets must be cut deep enough so as 
to leave a bee-space of 1-4 to 3-8 inch 
over the frames, If the space is deep- 
er the bees will fill it out with burr- 
comb which is something of a nuisance, 
Do not nail cleats into the hive to hold 
the frames because when you buy 
ready made frames they will not go into 
your hives unless the rabbets are cut. 
Besides a water-proof cover and a 
well fitting ‘‘crackless’” bottom. board 
you need a follower or so-called divi- 
sion board. This board is of the same 


the cultivated land is diminishing are 
not supported by the facts. This, of 
course, refers to the country at large, 
as it is admitted that there has been a 
loss of productivity in some localities. 
Speaking of the recent increased pro- 
duction per acre the report says: “A 
marked change in the production per 
acre of all crops appeared in the 
decade 1896-1905 in comparison with 
the mean of the preceding ten years. 
The production per acre of corn in- 
creased 7.7 per cent.; of wheat, 6.3 
per cent.; of oats, 15.6 per cent.; of 

















There are very few sacred places in Jerusalem that are genuine. 








One needs to put an interrogation point after nearly every statement that a guide makes. 


The Temple area, 


the picture of which is before the reader, is one of the few sites that may be relied on as genuine; traditions, excavations, topography, discovery all witness that this is the exact spot 


where Solomon built the great Temple for the worship of Jehovah. A y 
Permission to visit the Temple area, or Haram Esh Sherif as it is called by the Mohammedan, has to be obtained through the American consul, who will send with you his Kavass 


or servant, who will give to you the necessary protection and information, expecting of course in return a 
The Temple area contains thirty-five acres or about one-fifth of the entire area of the City of Jerusalem; it is about two thousand feet long b: 

hi ople of three great religions, the Jews, the Mohammedans and the Christians. 
consecrated by the Temple of Solomon. 


surrounded by h walls, 


This sacred enclosure is revered by the 
by the sacrifices of Abraham, glorified by the prayers of King David an 1 : 
Mohammed ascended to Heaven, and the Christian holds the place in reverence because it isso vitally connected with the life and teachings of Christ. 


ood supply of baksheesh. 


the entrance of Jews into the Haram, although this prarie have as fers reverence for it as they. 


In the center of the area stands the Mosque o 
the octagon is sixty-six feet, and the top of the dome is one hundred fifteen feet above the floor. : 

In the center of the mosque, directly below the dome, surrounded by twelve columns and a gilded iron railing, and overhung with a can 
rock. For two thousand years it was the altar of God, from which His chosen people offered Him praise and incense and made sacrifices to 
rock is suspended in mid air and that Mohammed-ascended to Heaven from it an 


mar o# the 


ome of the Rock, unsurpassed in the world for grace, beauty and strength. 


opy of crimson silk, is the 
hy. 


one thousand feet wide, and is 
his is the Mount Moriah hallowed 


The Mohammedan claims it to be the place from which the Great Prophet 


The Moslems positively forbid 
It is an octagonal building, each side of 


reat limestone 


is honor. The Moslem claims that this 


as his foot left the rock it started in pursuit of him and would have followed him had not the Angel 


Gabriel reached ‘out his hand to hold the rock back, The print of the angel’s hand that stayed the rock in its progress heavenward is pointed out to the tourist.—Written for Green’s 


Fruit Grower by Rev. F. S. Rowland, D. D. 





alone do swarms leave the house which 
they dislike on account of its being un- 
clean or otherwise unfit for their needs, 
but the hives themselves when improp- 
erly constructed are a source of trouble 
to the beekeeper and a hindrance to a 
800d honey crop. 


There are sevetal points to be consid-. 


ered here. The average size swarm 
does not need a house as big as a trunk. 
The bees cannot build up well in too 
big a box, I have seen cases where a 
swarm froze to death during a cold spell 
at the end of May simply because it was 
hived in a box too large for comfort. 
Some swarms are made to struggle 
along in cracker boxes with cracks all 
Over or even in a beer-barrel. It is 
true, the hive does not make the honey 


these dimensions as to go by mere 
guess. Whatever appearance your 
home-made hive may have otherwise, 
let the inside dimensions agree with 
above figures. 
surplus boxes or supers, as they are 
called, you have the satisfaction that 
the new goods fit your hive. And oh, 
for the things that fit in beedom! 

Into each end-piece of the hive a rab- 
bet must be cut to hold the ten frames 
or racks that are to-go into the hive. 
These frames must be one inch wide at 
the top and have a strip of wax fastened 
on the under side which acts as a guide 
for. the bees when they build their 
comb. If this strip of starter is omit- 
ted the bees very often build the combs 
erisscross so that they cannot be re- 


If at any time you buy. 


shape and size of the brood frame. 
When the swarm is so small that it does 
not occupy the whole space of the hive, 
the follower is put in and crowded up 
to the cluster of bees. As the swarm in- 
creases the follower is moved back and 
more frames inserted until all ten 
frames are in. Unless the follower is 
used when the swarm is small, the last 
comb will be bulged ouside of the 
frame. 





The Problem of Population and Sub- 
sistence. 

The chief of the bureau of statistics 
declares that the frequent assertions 
that the fertility of the soils is being 
lost and that the productive power of 


barley, 11.1 per cent.; of rye, 21.3 per 
cent.; of buckwheat, 23.1 per cent.; of 
hay, 22 per cent.; of pdtatoes, 15.3 per 
cent.; of cotton, 3.8 per cent., and of 
tobacco, 5.2 per cent.” 

The official statement from which 
we have quoted expresses the convic- 
tion that there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the ability of the soil to 
produce crops at a rate of increase 
greater than the rate of growth in 
the agricultural lands and it is neces- 
sary only to cultivate them. That they 
will hereafter be more _ intelligently 
cultivated, and therefore more produc- 
tive, than they have been in the past, 
is perfectly certain. Agricuitural sci- 
ence is making rapid progress in the 
United States at present. 
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Prize Fruit and Poultry Experience 


Note :—It will be decided later which articles are enti- 
tled to the prizes offered.—Editor. 





Contest— 





Prize Fruit Experience No. 12. 
My Success With Strawberries. 
By E. L. Macomber. 


I had good plants and good, well 
fitted ground to set them in.. They 
were set the 27th of April and culti- 
vated as soon as we finished setting 
and twice a week afterwards unless 
rain interfered; then as soon after- 
wards as the ground would permit; al- 
ways following a rain with the cul- 
tivator, even if it had just been culti- 
vated before the rain began. Thus 
the dust mulch kept the ground 
moist. These plants were set 18 
inches apart in the rows, and the 
rows were 30 inches apart. All runners 
and blossoms were removed, the first 
year. By fall the tops were so large they 
looked like hedge rows, and not a weed 
to be seen. When the ground froze the 
plants were covered with straw which 
was removed in the spring as soon as 
freezing weather was past. This piece 
consisting of 1-6 acre was a sight at 
fruiting time. It would take a bushel 
basket to cover a single plant, and the 
berries were the wonder of every- 
one. We had no trouble to secure 
pickers as every one preferred to pick 
these berries to others in the neighbor- 
hood. They were so large and the 
way the plants were set made them 
easier to get at. From this piece of 
1-6 acre we sold 800 quarts, besides 
what was consumed at home, which 
was no small item. The drought cut 
our crop fully one-third. The ground 
being light it suffered from want of 
moisture more than heavier land 
would have _ suffered. If any one 
wants strawberries, get good plants 
(not from an old run-out bed) set 
them right and then care for them and 
you will have no trouble growing loads 
of berries and good ones. 


Prize Essay No. 13. 
Medical Plants, Shrubs and Birds, 
By Emma Schmock, Wisconsin. 

While our timber’ sections of the 
country are being cleared or destroyed 
we are losing many important medical 
plants and shrubs. I will mention 
some of them as_ follows: Cohosh, 


white, blue and black; trailing arbutus, 
male _ fern, 


spignet, Solomon’s seal, 

maiden hair, lady’s' slipper, white 
yellow, pink and white, and purple 
and white; Greek valerian or blue 


bell; blue fringed gentian, yellow pond 
lily, white pond lily. 

Steps should be taken to redeem 
these and many others if possible. 

Among the medical shrubs are: 
Witch hazel, elder, black haw, high 
bush cranberry. 

High bush cranberry grows in 
rich soil, is an ornamental shrub for 
the lawn, and also makes beautiful 
hedges; it has cream’ colored blos- 
soms and red fruit, It should have a 
place in every garden as the fruit 
makes fine jelly. The bark is a very 
prompt and effectual remedy in reliev- 
ing cramps, asthma, and spasms of all 
kinds. 

Our friends, the birds are as follows: 
kingbird, pewee, swallow, whippoorwill, 


blue robin, and martin. These take 
their food while flying; house wren, 
oriole, catbird, blue jay, goldfinch, 
bullfinch, cow bird, redcap, songspar- 
row, woodpecker, scarlet tanager, 
meadow and ground lark, robin, 
thrush, grossbeak, _ etc. The house 


wren should have houses in the or- 
chards, as it feeds on insects that trou- 
ble fruit trees. I know that it destroys 
the apple and plum curculio, The 
opening into a wren’s house should be 
made with an inch auger, so as to keep 
out the English sparrow. There are lit- 
tle birds that belong to the wren fam- 
ily that feed on the larvae that they 
find on the trunks and leaves of fruit 
They usually nest in raspberry 


trees. 
bushes or on the ground in the or- 
chard, are a great help if cats are 


kept out of the orchard. The catbird 
is surely the fruit grower’s friend; it 
builds its nest in the orchard, it feeds 
greedily on the maple worm. I like its 
song about as well as I do the wren’s. 
The kingbird is claimed to be an 
enemy to bee keepers. I keep bees, 
have for years, and I want him to in- 
crease in number, as he has never been 
of any harm to me in my work. It 
takes its food on the wing. It destroys 
moths, butterflies and all kinds of fly- 
ing insects. The bluebird is also fool- 
ishly killed by bee keepers. Northern 
Wisconsin pirds have their natural 
enemies as well as in other states. I 
think the domestic snakes and thought- 
less persons with guns are the birds’ 
worst enemies. Steps should be taken 
to protect birds in a more earnest way 


than has ever been done before so as 
to increase their numbers. 
Prize Fruit and Poultry Experience 
No, 14. 
My Experience With Spraying. 
By I. J. Idall, Illinois. 

It is practically impossible to raise 
fruit here any more without spraying. 
We live in town and having six apple 
trees about twelve years old on our 
lots, having nearly every year more or 
less blossoms but never getting much 
fruit, it generally falling prematurely. 
I resolved to change all that. I posted 
up on spraying, got a_ strong hand 
sprayer and arsenate of lead and went 
to work, That year only three trees 
had _ blossoms. Two Duchess had a 
good sprinkle of blossoms. scattered 
evenly through the trees. The other 
a handful apparently. I gave those 
trees a very thorough spraying after 
the blossoms fell and twice after that. 
I was astonished at results, Scarcely a 
faulty apple in the whole lot and they 
grew until they looked more like Idaho 
apples than home grown. I could not 
keep account of the Duchess for they 
were used from the tree, but on the 
other I picked a bushel and a peck of 
winter apples pretty as a picture and 
I had expected nothing much. I was 


out those that fail to come up! to a 
reasonable standard, if we would make 
poultry profitable. 


Prize Fruit Experience No. 15. 
Bush Fruits and Prices. 
By J. F. Morse, Pennsylvania. 


Several years ago, one-half of a med- 
ium sized garden was planted to fruits; 


among which was one dozen goose- 
berry and one dozen currant bushes. 
They were planted four feet apart, 


occupying a row through the center of 
the garden. 

For the first few 
care or cultivation was given them, 
excepting not to allow the’ grass to 
grow about them, and again in the 
spring of the year, to dust with helle- 
bore, to kill the worms. 

A generous crop was obtained year- 
ly, and above the family needs, a good 
many quarts were sold to our neigh- 
bors, at prices ranging from 8 to 10 
cents per quart. In picking the cur- 
rant, the entire stem was retained, but 
not so with the gooseberry. 

As this berry is always firm, it will 
allow them to be stripped from the 
bushes, instead of picking them. Three 
years ago as the local demand was in- 
creasing, more attention was given to 
their cultivation. As the bush fruits 
grow in stools, it was necessary to 
break them apart and remove some of 
the older growth. 

Coarse manure was mulched about 
the bushes, spraying with arsenate of 
lead solution at the first appearance of 


years very little 











Fox Run Falls, Tidioute, Pa. Photograph by G. E. Anderson. 








much encouraged and next year the 
same trees were a mass of bloom and 
with the same_ spraying I was re- 
warded with a mass of apples. It was 
a sight to behold. Before they were 
ready to gather a terrific windstorm 
blew off about half of them. I sold 
them at $1.00 a bushel, The remainder 
grew much larger. There were so few 
wormy or defective ones it was use- 
less to look for them, and the total 
cost of spraying was trifling. 
I am enthusiastic on spraying. 


My Chicken Experience. 

We had a flock of chickens hatched 
out in April. They were raised partly 
in the house so some of them became 
very tame. The flock was a mixed lot, 
a few Plymouth Rocks, some mixed 
Langshans, one white pullet probably 
a Leghorn cross and others numbering 
twelve in all. I resolved to experiment 
with this flock, having read much of 
poultry in the Fruit Grower. 

They were fed liberally in the morn- 
ing with a warm mash of table scraps, 
and fed corn at night. Also fed meat 
scraps frequently, with plenty of grit 
and oyster shell and water. Used spar 
ingly red pepper. Was very careful 
about over-feeding. Henhouse was 
well ventilated and moderately warm; 
a large yard to exercise in; clean hen 
house. The middle of September two, 
a Plymouth Rock and the white pullet, 
began laying. The others laid some 
eggs, but winter put them out of busi- 
ness. The two laid on in the winter 
but during an extreme cold spell laid 
on an average every other day and fin- 
ally quit for about ten days. 

They did not set but, got rather 
peevish. They began laying again. I 
got much interested as to which of the 
two hens would be the winner. I bet 
on the white pullet, but I lost, for the 
Rock on three occasions laid two eggs 
a day—that is, double yolked eggs. 
In March the Rock met with a mishap 
and quit laying, the other laid until 
April, laid off for a couple of weeks, 
and began and continued until the 4th 
of May, when I left home. 

Now the lessons I learned. Here was 
a flock of hens, fed well and cared for 
equally. Ten did not pay their board 
bills through the winter. There was 
a loss. The others extremely valuable. 

We must get the best laying strains 
and then further improve by culling 


worms. Several days later they were 
sprayed thoroughly with bordeaux mix- 
ture. These sprayings, if carefully 
done, are a very important factor. See 
that the agitator of the sprayer works 
properly and all solutions are kept 
thoroughly stirred while the spraying 
is in progress. 

An amazing growth was deveivuped, 
of both bush and fruit. Several weeks 
before picking, boards were placed 
under the lower branches to keep the 
fruit from soiling. Instead of selling 
from the usual tin pan or pail, the 
fruit was placed in nice clean straw- 
berry baskets. The baskets containing 
the currants were faced, (this is done 
by placing with the stems down). 
Each day’s picking was made with the 
same care. 

In approaching a customer with a 
tray containing one-half dozen baskets 
of each, they were tempting indeed. 
And were as nice as they looked; all 
end or small ones removed, with the 
grading as good through each basket. 
Instead of measuring out with a quart 
measure, one or several quarts at 10c 
per quart, nearly every customer want- 
ed the entire tray, at prices ranging 
from 12c to 20c per quart. 

Hence the same number of bushes, 
with proper care, and a little taste in 
marketing, was very paying indeed. 

1. The demand exceeds the supply. 

2d. The fruit with proper care and 
spraying, is larger, better flavored, and 
much more productive in yield. 

This is only one illustration of what 
may be done with a few currants and 
gooseberries. These are berries that 
have heretofore had. but little atten- 
tion; but are now gaining immensely 
in popularity and demand; even in the 
small local markets. As shippers they 
are unsurpassed; small or large bas- 
kets. The picking may be done during 
different stages of ripening. ’ 


oO 





Eastern vs. Western Orchard Manage- 
ment, 

Fruit Associations and New Methods. 

Without doubt New England em- 
braces some of the best land for apple 
culture in America, says the “American 
Cultivator.” Some of the best apples 
produced in this country are grown on 
her rock ribbed hills and they are 
known by their superior quality in the 
great markets of the world, In spite of 


ail this the New England orchardigt is 
not keeping step with the Progressgiy, 
fruitgrowers of the Northwest, 7 

In Oregon and Washington the or 
chardist is constantly on the alert 66 
detect the slightest ailment and quick 


with remedies to eradicate the diseage - 


There is no detail so minute but what 
demands his attention. The color of the 
foliage, the condition of the bark, color. 
ing of the fruit as it ripens are all mat- 
ters of daily observation and study. 

Before setting out an orchard the 
Northwesterner considers the location 
with reference to drainage, air currents, 
elevation and exposure. The soil is an. 
alyzed to determine the fruit beg 
adapted. He furnishes the necessary 
fertilizer and sprays frequently to eraq. 
icate the various pests and diseases that 
infect the fruit. His reward for his ef. 
forts is a perfect apple that finds a 
ready market at top price all over the 
world. 

The reason for all this may rightful- 
ly be attributed to organizations formed 
among the fruit growers of the North- 
west mainly for the purpose of market- 
ing their product. The effect of such 
organizations upon the fruit growers 
has been a marvelous one, Interest and 
enthusiasm have stimulated to a high 
cdegree and every apple grower rivals 
his neighbor in endeavoring to raise the 
best product. 

: Every important fruit growing sec. 
tion of the West has its associations 
with its officers elected by the farmers 
and such officers are chosen for their 
experience in raising and shipping ap. 
ples. They receive good salaries and 
are vested with important duties and 
large powers, They make rules and reg- 
ulations governing production, picking 
and packing. The standards of size and 
color are fixed by them and they accom- 
pany the shipments to the markets and 
arrange for their disposal. 

Bad Eastern Methods, 

These essentials that have proved 
such a boon to northwestern apple 
growers are singularly lacking in New 
England fruit growers. From the 
first settlement apple culture has 
been a_ side issue with  eastern- 
ers, Very little study has been 
given to location, drainage, soil, or va- 
rieties of fruit. Spraying, regarded un- 
til recently as a fad, has never been ex- 
tensively practised, No steps have ever 
been taken to organize the fruit grow- 
ers so each individual found a market 
for his own fruit. 

As a‘result of this haphazard way of 
doing things a large part of the apple 
crop of the East‘is worthless. The re- 
mainder of the crop when it reaches a 
market, whether local or foreign, does 
not bring the prices it ought to com- 
mand, Carelessness in packing and 
shipping is largely responsible for this 
state of affairs. 

If New England apples are to com- 
pete with the apples of the rest of the 
country, it must advance. Fruit culture 
must be put up on a higher plane than 
it has ever before reached. Western 
ideas which are so modern and _ pro- 
gressive must be adopted. Apple cul- 
ture must no longer be a side issue with 
the farmer, but become the paramount 
issue commanding his most careful 
thought and consideration. 

Let the New Englander learn that 
the chief essentials are: Careful selec- 
tion of location, and variety, eternal 
warfare against pests, clean cultivation 
and proper fertilization, intelligent 
trimming, pruning and thinning of fruit, 
co-operation with neighbors to procure 
quantity shipments and low rates, and 
to attract responsible dealer’, the estab- 
lishment of fixed standards of size and 
quality, and making the label of the as- 
sociation a guarantee, backed by the 
honor and good faith of all the growers. 

When this is done, New England ap- 
ples will command ,the highest prices 
in the markets of the world and apple 
culture will become the leading as well 
as the most profitable industry upon 
the New England farms, 

Hasten the day when this shall be- 
come a reality. Hasten the day when 
New England will become one vast ap- 
ple orchard that will blossom as the 
rose. Hasten the day when human in- 
telligence and skill among the rural 
classes will be bent toward the goal that 
promises rich reward for their labors. 
Hasten the day when prosperity shall 
bless the hillsides of New England 
when they are covered with ruby color- 
ed fruit. Hasten the day when the spir- 
it of universal brotherhood shall 80 
unite the fruit growers -as to form ass0- 
ciations that must prove so beneficial to 
them. Hasten the*day when New Ené- 
land leads the world in Apple Culture. 

A, G. Symonds, N. H. 





It is by the goodness of God that in 
our country we have those three unl- 
speakably precious things: Freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and the 
prudence never to practice either of 
them. 
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time, eating the beechnuts, are all gone, Later on when the apple ripened the 
until not one is known in all of North part underneath this paper retained a 
America. The pine and hemlock, so green or yellow color. A large number 
eminently fitted and sadly needed for of these apples were printed “Merry 
building material are all gone too. Xmas,’’ and sold 2 for 25 cents. Kindly 
Southern pine lumber is being shipped answer in the Fruit Grower. 

in to use in some cases, and the region Reply: There are now growing in 
from which it comes is doomed to be several places in Michigan trees of the 
likewise devastated. If the so-called Persian (English) walnut. Some of 
philanthropists of to-day, such as them bear successfully and some do 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Morgan and a not. Some are hardy and some are not, 
few hundred others, who are really rob- or only partially so. There are various 
bers of nature’s wealth and pirates up- reasons for the different behavior of 
on the commerce of the world, would these trees. Some are not of a hardy 
ese expend some billions of their stolen nature and others are. Some trees will 
We fished ang hoards in buying in and donating to be tender while they are young and 
the public, from whom they largely got after they attain more age will be 
: 3 and hunted squirrels and rabbits to- their plunder, vast areas of wild and hardy. A little protection while they 
ting in Oe en *, ra “pp ate 7 gether when sins were old enough to be Practically worthless land, together are young will often carry them safely 
apclaaggeo Ts m5 peggy sight and there trusted with guns. We spent many With what is left in a state of nature over the severity of the winters and 
on ae breeze wafted from off its years as neighbors in Kansas and there that is of value, and provide for its then they will not need it longer. The 
ee urface. As I sit thus embow- we grew and studied fruits as men. Proper management and conservation trees so far grown in Michigan are 
paoehe fanned by nature’s gentle When I came to organize the Division for the generations to come, they would nearly all seedlings and they vary great- 
ered ‘thoughts come flooding over my of Pomology in the U. S. Department be making some reparation to that ly in their time of blooming and ability 
soul--thoughts of the far away. There of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., I 84me public that they have abused and to set the nuts. Only very late bloom- 
he other apple trees with taller and called Mr. Irwin to be one of my as- cheated beyond measure. But these ers should be grown and named and 
ticker trunks and wider spreading sistants. His lifelong experience with 8Teedy money bags, these aristocrats, well tested varieties if possible. One 
easel beneath whose shade I played practical fruit growing and the love he “Care for none of these things.” They eng originated in California and that 
and where I gathered and ate apples had for the study of pomology fitted are trying to pose as benefactors and has lately been named Wiltz, after the 
“ will in the long ago. These trees him, eminently, for the position. This Philanthropists and to obtain self-glori- originator, is one of the very best to 
re planted by my paternal grand- was proved by over twenty years of fication. And it is wonderful to what try. It has survived the winters in 
father in the clearings that his ax had practical test to be true, and only the ¢Xtent they gain eclat, and from some Maryland unhurt. Bes ; 
made in the forest of Ross county, relentless hand of death remeved him of the very victims they have fleeced. _ There me _E SROTSR BAF F0 E RAle 
Ohio, soon after he had laid aside the from the useful work to which his een blessings be upon those who are ficult te gaze aie the suriace a6. gineer 
arms that he had carried from 1776 ripest and best years were devoted. On planting trees. And we should hold up ing fruits. Nature does the coloring 
to the close of the war of Indepen- June 24th he passed to the gardens of the hands of those who are striving to by -her own photographic process; all 
dence. My father was busy about the paradise, there to rest and study the S4Ve a part of the heritage which God that is needed to accomplish the de- 
farm and at the old grist mill that was celestial fruits forever. Hasty tubercu- has given for our own use and into our sired result is to cover with some light- 
geared with wooden cogwheels and losis was the fatal malady that con- Keeping for the generations to come. Proof substance the parts that we do 


. al that the quered life. A better, nobler and more ner wien changed in the natural way. 
inane my 9) and meal This will make the contrast of colors 
pe 


neighborhood used. unpretentious man never lived. He was T71 i : 
Mother kept things bright and clean a Christian in the truest sense. He was Answers to Inquiries. pono Sat ae co * pasted om, te 
about the two storied, hewed log house always ready to help others and did so po you anticipate much damage to a a Sern RT ria place wil appear 
and in the garden she had all the at no small sacrifice to himself. The orchards or nurseries in’ western New i <p ; Renna) oe oc eee 
vegetables of that period and old- special work that he did was to study, york from the locust (insect) ?—G., = Fok laa are - seuapteen 
fashioned flowers as well. There were identify, describe and record the speci- New York. pet — 7 wr steel wenry te — = 
Cabbage rose bushes, hollyhocks and mens of fruits that came to the office Reply: There is rarely any very — oe “at : aye: se ereee ae 
white lilies about the yard. The robins, from all sources, domestic and foreign. serious injury to orchard trees by the citrace of th i ee ee 
wrens and orioles sang sweetly but not In this work he was an expert of the geyenteen Year locust or cicada sting- fais “a ‘i . reggie eeeee ae: by ee 
with a charm that equaled my mother’s highest type. When I was in doubt jng the twigs to deposit their eggs. But srt . . “rs fe a Ne 2 — 
voice as she sang while she made the about the name of a variety I always to very small trees they do often con- yokar a ‘aaa » eee - — 
spinning wheel hum on the old oaken tried to consult my friend, “Newt” Ir- siderable injury. Their ovipositors are “on / pace 4 a hg = it will 
floor of the back porch. The yarn she win, and what he decided I usually con- jjttle spears that they drive into the a ese re 36 h = a . . art sewer 
made grandmother loved to knit into sidered final. If he did not know who wood and as nature intends shall be black oa ihn sa ieee ee > 
stockings and mittens as she sat by the did? His acuteness of observation and gone the wounds are so deep that the tae ce sain fe tae oa sre . ox 
old fireplace in her room in winter- memory of the little characteristics of twigs break off and fall to the ground, pave tgaiecne op aoe “yo wf a 
time, with the door open “to give fresh fruits were never surpassed by those taking eggs with them and they hatch pumpkin or squash ditdvan A tase place 
air,” as I remember her reason. Brother of any pomologist ever met. The good anqg the larva goes into the ground, to do -beautiful decoration aad is as 
and I had cornstalk guns and we played that he did to the thousands who ap- where it remains feeding for fourteen receptive as that of any fruit 
that the colts were deer and speak nee plied to the : ipwer ** geaucegd on or seventeen years, owing to which pepsin : 
were rabbits, and many times we chased information will never be known. S species is prevalent at that time and ; . “ 
them about the old orchard pasture and name rarely appeared in public but he acti Eutctiane a few of the mature i om cise dale? taadena aaa 
came in to tell mother thrilling tales of did the-work. He was a genius and jnsects before they are strong enough “Some Mountain’ Orchards” ahd “was 
the game we had shot. yet notably unpretending withal. He to gy anq gathering and burning the especially interested betéuld Tad 
And then mother passed to the great leaves a widow, one son, and three twigs containing the eggs are the only about made up my mind to locate in 
beyond, leaving as her last message to daughters, all four of them married and way to fight them that I know of and the Bushy “wigiinthtiin of North Caro- 
me, with her hand upon my head, filling useful stations in life. His mortal they are not very practical. li Beak Pee ; 
“Henry, be a good boy.” We moved remains lie in Greenfield cemetery, ee si Tits a. - ta oo bm nro of apples. 
from the old homestead, as she had Ohio, near where we played and worked What is the cause and remedy for ; Pear Bees Pe Meret 
planned, to another and smaller farm in our earlier days and near the Or- «pytton. strawberries,” that is, berries best suited for the location? Any other 
that she had bought with her patri- chards that he planted in the primé with hard, seedy ends?—G. F. B., N. Y. information I would be leased to re- 
mony, where brother and I would have of his manhood. They still live to bless Reply: Strawberries that are small and ceive—A. P. Gould, O sf 
the advantages of an excellent school. the world as do all the good deeds that pave hard, green points are usually the Reply: The ‘Beshy imountets’ maniee 
And there father planted more or- crown the lives of those who perform yesylt of imperfect pollination and ;, North Curétina® te 4 ‘vere enol wae 
chards. Some -of the trees were from them. Some one has said that “the re- qrouth that causes imperfect develop- ¢,, growing apples. The AE seer: on: 
Frost & Co., of Rochester, New York. membrance of the dead should lead uS ment. So-far as I know, there is no mate are both suitable for almost au , 
The Tompkins King apple was among to be more mindful of the living.” May “remedy” for this trouble but there variety that grows. The Winesa tote 
them and I remember well the first ap- our Father above inspire us to this re- might be preventive measures taken in sie , “ 
ples of this variety that the trees bore. solve tune. ‘The feet thing would be to plant Coe en wee Beem eee ey 
- antiga , a 6 ad dink inate . sic 8 very popular for commercial planting. 
y were large and red an As I am sitting under the shade of a varieties that are not predisposed tO Jy the coves where the soil is very rich 
characteristic rich flavor when father pig apple tree I am thinking of the far having green tips, and there are such. 
cut and divided them when fully ripe. reaching results of the planting of trees Then manure, cultivate and mulch so 
We had the Newtown, which never did of any kind. The Creator has been the well that the plants will grow well 
well in that region although the few preatest planter, ten thousand times and fill out their berries almost in the 
apples they bore were good in late over, The forests that are the glory face of a drouth. Sometimes frosts Coffee can marshall a good squadron 
waiter. The prime favorite of all was of the earth are from His hand almost when the plants are in bloom cause the of enemies and some very hard ones to 
the “Little American Golden Russet” a8 entirely. Man has ravished them. The hard tips. Using fire pots to ward off overcome. A lady in Florida writes: 
it was then called, but according to jymbermen have been justly said to be the frost is the only preventive of this “I have alwayz been very fond of 
modern nomenclature the Bullock, and «reaping the crop of centuries.” They trouble. good coffee, and for years drank it at 
“wb hand apple to-day of more de- are rarely anything better than despoil- — least three times a day. At last, how- 
ous flavor or of finer, tenderer, juicier ergs of the earth. They obtain the Green’s Fruit Grower: I am trying ever, I found that it was injuring me. 
flesh. It is not large and is out of power, and often not by right, to cut to grow a large apple, also a couple of “I became bilious, subject to frequent 
fashion for commercial reasons, I sup- gown the trees that were planted by large peaches in a glass fruit jar, by and violent headaches, and so very 
a but for home use there is nO nature for the use of man under wise placing the fruit, stem and all, in the nervous, that I could not lift a spoon to 
er variety in existence. I saw and management and usually devastate all jars, fastening the jar to the limb and my mouth without spilling a part of its 
ate some last fall at Hood River, Ore- the land they control, leaving behind let the fruit ripen in the jar. How can contents. 
eee that were equal to any specimens areas of stumps and masses of rubbish I preserve the fruit in the jar when it “My heart got ‘rickety’ and beat so 
ever grown anywhere. The variety is for the fires to consume and prevent is ripe and retain the color of fruit, fast and so hard that I could scarcely 
oe the Seckel among pears and the the needed reforestation. Nature can leaves and stem in the jar?—Z. Neher, breathe, while my skin got thick anda 
elaware among grapes. sometimes come to the rescue and cause Wash. dingy, with yellow blotches on my face, 
It was there, in the fall of 1851, that other trees to spring up and clothe the Reply: Free circulation of air is caused by the condition of my liver and 
I first met one who has been my dear- land with useful verdure. I am within needed for the development of the fruit blood. 
est friend on earth outside my own easy sight of thousands of acres of and leaves inside the jar and the open- “IT made up my mind that all these 
family. We were children then, he practically waste and barren lands that ing must be left as wide as possible. afflictions came from the coffee, and I 
eight and I six years old, but we were once covered with a dense growth The preserving after the fruit is ripe is determined to experiment and see. 
naturally formed a friendship that has of mixed hardwood and coniferous 4 difficult matter and should be en- “Se I quit coffee and got a package 
lasted ever since without the slightest timber. There was enough to have trusted to some one skilled in that busi- of Postum which furnished my hot 
break, This dear friend was William lasted the region indefinitely if it had ness. There are those in Wenatchee morning beverage. After a little time 2 
Newton Irwin, one of the most able but been economically handled, but the who can do it but the expert of the was rewarded by a complete restoration 
modest and reserved pomologists of the government gave it all away when it chamber of commerce in Spokane is of my health in every respect. 
last few decades. It was his father, a should have been mostly conserved, the best that I know. The process is “I.do not suffer from biliousness any 
near neighbor, who acted as agent in And with it the right to destroy or save, tedious and difficult and a novice is al- more, my headaches have disappeared, 
the sale of the trees from Rochester to as the capricious possessors might wish most sure to fail. Formalin and water my nerves are as steady as could be de- 
my father, And when they bore “ruit to do. They all chose to destroy and are the main parts of the preserving sired, my heart beats regularly and my 
my boyhood friend helped me climb now there is a dearth of timber, even liquid. complexion has cleared up beautifully— 
the trees and gather the rich, rosy for good fuel, on most of the farms. The the blotches have been wiped out and it 
Early York and Melocoton peachesand maples once yielded sugar and syrup Prof, Van Deman: Can Englsh wal- is such a pleasure to be well again,” 
the Seckel, Howell and Sheldon pears, of the most delicious flavor, as I know nuts be grown with success in Michie Name given by Postum Co,, Battle 
to say nothing of the apples. And we by many weary days and nights of labor gan? I read an article about their be- Creek, Mich. 
ate to our fill of all these and many and watching in the “sugar camp,” but ing grown in New York. What do _ Read the little book, “The Road to 
more good things. We had the Red now there are rarely to be seen enough some apple growers put on their apples Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason,” 
Antwerp raspberry and the Boston Pine trees of this species together to be When green that causes them when ripe Ever read the above letter? A new 
strawberry, rare things then. There worth the trouble to tap. The myriads to have lettering on? I have seen ap- one appears from time to time. They 
and then began our study of American of wild pigeons that filled the sky and ples that evidently had small paper are genuine, true, and full of human 
Pomology. And at his own home we swarmed over the ground in spring- letters pasted on them when green. Interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 

















Midsummer Reveries. had the same privileges. 
It is a hot day in July and I am sit- went swimming in old Buckskin creek 





A SPOON SHAKER 
Straight From Coffeedom. 
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and deep the Newtown may be grown 
successfully. All of these are winter 
apples but the summer varieties do 
very well and bring a good price in 
market, because but few are grown. Of 
these the Yellow Transparent and 
Oldenburg are among the best. They 
may be grown as fillers and the trees 
cut out in about fifteen years to make 
room for the full spread of the 
permanent ones. 


Apple Bark Splitting —A man in N. 
J. says his trees have split bark near 
ground. Could this be caused by hot 
sun? I have seen. winter splitting of 
bark, but none in summer. 

Reply: The splitting of the bark of 
trees near the ground in summer time 
is new to me. It must be that it really 
occurred last winter and was only ob- 
served lately. However, there may be 
some bacterial trouble at the base of 
the trees that caused death and in that 
case the bark would crack and show 
the wood beneath. 


My Dear Sir: Understanding that you 
are a grower of Kieffer pears, and 
that you may possibly have had some 
experience ‘in using the Kieffer as a 
stock for the topworking of other 
varieties, I would be greatly obliged if 
you would favor me with your experi- 
ence in using the Kieffer for this pur- 
pose.—John Craig, N. Y. 

Reply: I have never grafted any 
Kieffer but have seen some that had 
been grafted and they were not very 


successful. 


Packing and Handling Peaches, 
By Charles A, Green. 


Where there was one thousand peach 
trees producing fruit on this continent 
twenty years age, there are now over 
fifty thousand. We have discovered 
during the last few years that peaches 
can be grown over a wider extent of 
country than we had supposed and far- 
— north than we had thought vossi- 

le. 

The man who has an orchard of ten, 
fifty, or one hundred acres of peach 
trees has a job on hand when he comes 
to pick, pack and ship the fruit. If this 
man has been wise he has not planted 
his entire orchard to a few varities rip- 
ening at nearly the same season. Now if 
he has planted a number of _ varieties 
lengthening the packing season through 
six or eight weeks enabling him to do 
his packing and marketing with a much 
smaller force than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

The larger number of my readers are 
those who have a few acres or less ot 
peach orchard. Many of you will find 
it possible to sell your entire crop near 
home from your own wagons. If you 
can do this you will find it more profit- 
able than to ship to a commission 
house. Most people will be surprised 
at the large quantities of peaches or 
other fruit which can be sold within a 
radius of twelve miles from the orch- 
ard. Not only are the residents of cities 
and villages buyers of peaches, but the 
farmers as well, for there are many 
farmers who have not a peach tree up- 
on their place, 

If you have thinned your peaches 
either by cutting back the past season’s 
growth in early spring or by nipping 
out the small peaches when about the 
size of grapes, your fruit will be of 
great size and beauty and will sell much 
more readily at a better price than 
smaller fruit. 

I trust you have bought a supply of 
peach baskets and that they are ready 
wait.ing to be filled. Do not use old, 
dirty baskets as they injure the sale of 
fruit. The beauty of the package is in- 
creased by fastening red mosquito net- 
ting over the top of the baskets but this 
is seldom done where the peaches are 
sold from the wagon and is not neces- 
sary where the peaches are highly col- 
ored and of good size. 

When to pick the peaches is an im- 
portant question. You must not wait 
until the fruit is soft and you must not 
pick the peaches until they are nearly 
ripe or well colored. 

Some varieties of peaches keep much 
longer than others. The early cling 
stone peaches are poor keepers. Early 
Crawford and Late keep much better, 
but the best keeper of all is the Elberta 
unless it be some of cling stones which 
I have known to keep for months. 

I usually go over my trees severa: 
times before gathering all of the fruit, 
At the first picking I may not gather 
more than one-fourth of the fruit of 
the trees or even less. This thinning 
out of the fruit causes that remaining 
to become larger than ordinary. 

When peaches are intended for long 
shipment they are packed in small 





baskets and these baskets are placed in 
crates much as we would crate strawber- 
ries only the baskets are several times 
larger. Whole trainloads of peaches thus 


« 


peach orchards of 


packed leave the 
cities each 


Georgia for the northern 
year, 


—_—_——_9—- 
The Apple Harvest—How Many Apples 
Can a Man Pick in a Day, What to 
Pick in, Ladders, Tables, Etc. 

I have known an active man to care- 
fully hand pick over eighty bushels of 
Spys and Baldwins in one day, and yet 
there are many men who would not pick 
one-third of that number. This indicates 
the difference in speed of different men 
in all classes of work. Coopers who 
make apple barrels average from 
twenty-five to one hundred barrels per 
day. That is to say, some men can 
make four times as many apple barrels 
as other men. Some men are very slow 
in all their movements. These men are 
apt to be story-tellers, or great talkers, 
and when they talk*they do not work. 
It is unfortunate that men upon the 
farm are all paid the same wages, when 
some of these men earn far more money 
than others. 

It is surprising how much time a man 
ean fool away if he makes an effort to 
fool away time. He can make.a dozen 
motions in placing a ladder against a 
tree, where one or two movements would 


Making the Peach Crop. 


Much of the commercial fertilizers ap- 


plied in fruit growing are largely wasted. 
Fruits are mostly water. The leaves 
are returned to the soil. The growing 
season is long, from early spring until 
late fall. The roots go deep and far. 
The peach, therefore, needs less fertil- 
izer than truck or farm crops, says 
Prof. U. P. Hedrick, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. Good peach crops 
are often grown on soil too poor to 
raise ordinary field crops; yet, after all, 
peach trees are often benefited by addi- 
tional applications of manures. The 
latter should be used with great care, 
however, to avoid waste. Drink is of 
greater importance. Lack of water is 
often the limiting factor. We must take 
pains to save the soil moisture. The 
production is almost directly in propor- 
tion to the water supply during the 
period of vegetation. Poor soils give 
good crops in seasons of well distribu- 
ted rainfall. Lack of water is an evi 
that no amount of plant food can 
remedy. The application of organic 
matter is useful to improve the moisture 
holding capacity of the soil. Cultiva- 
tion is urgently necessary for the same 
reason. Untilled peach orchards are a 











The upper photograph represents a border of hardy hydrangea surrounding a small pond, 


The lower photograph was taken on the farm of 
beautiful scenes, 


Mrs. Hildrup, of Pennsylvania. These are both 





be sufficient. He can move about with 
tortuous deliberation, seeming to strive 
to make every effort as slowly as pos- 
sible. None but quick men should be 
set at work picking or packing apples. 
Boys fifteen or sixteen years of age often 
make the best apple pickers. The older 
a man gets the less nimble he is amorg 
the branches of an apple tree. 

He is a wise man who knows which 
man to select for a day’s important work 
upon a fruit farm. I have started men 
at work heading up apple barrels, or at 
packing fruit in barrels, and have dis- 
covered that some of these men would 
not earn half their money at this work, 
and have immediately dispatched them, 
putting others in their places. These 
men were inclined to take offense at 
being thus Summarily disposed of. It 
is hard to convince a man that he is not 
cut out for a particular line of work 
that you desire him to do. Of course 
a new man at apple picking will not 
pick so many apples as one who has had 
considerable experience, and you should 
have patience with a new man until he 
has spent a little time learning about his 
work, and how to do it speedily. Time 
is money. If a man wastes an hour of 
his time in a day he is throwing away 
one-tenth of his daily wages, which to 
you is as bad as though he picked up 
your money and threw it into the fire. 





Foresight and Coolness. 

I notice that most successful men are 
those whose minds are always cool, who, 
no matter how swift the movements of 
their bodies, are able to deliberate coolly 
and to produce calm, sober judgment 
even under disturbing circumstances. It 
is not the man who reaches the corner 
first who wins, but the man who knows 
exactly what he is going to do when he 
reaches the corner.—Gov. Hughes. 


desolation of desolations. Never put the 
peach out to grass, nor to grain or inter- 
crops. Clover crops may be grown, but 
should be plowed under. 

Low headed trees are preferable, be- 
ing more secure from injury by winter- 
killing. The leaf curl has caused much 
loss to peach growers. It is the white 
plague of this fruit, but easy to prevent. 
Orchard trees and nursery trees suffer 
alike. Copper sulphate and lime sulphur 
sprays will prevent it. To avoid disease, 
plant on high lands. Use best nursery 
stock. Don’t force growth too much by 
late applications of fertilizers or late 
cultivation. Dig out the diseased trees. 
The peach is a short-lived tree at best. 
An unpruned tree soon becomes un- 
manageable. Plant close and head back 
more or less. Thinning is necessary. 
Specimens of fruit should be four to five 
inches apart on the branches. All under- 
stand this, yet growers are often careless 
and neglect it. 





The use of dwarf trees has particular 
advantages for people living in large 
cities with only a small lot or two, or 
even a part of a lot, on which to plant, 
says “Southern Fruit Grower.” Upon 
such people should be urged the import- 
ance of having in their yards from five 
to twenty dwarf trees both for pleasure 
and profit. Dwarfs can be produced in 
boxes or in sections of barrels, and they 
can be taken up in the fall, resetting 
them in the spring. It is a very agree- 
able and pretty way of doing orchard 
work. If I had a lot in the city, I would 
expect to grow on it all the apples and 
pears that two or three families would 
desire to use. I would have the trees 
in boxes or in the ground, planting eight 
or even six feet apart. Of course, in 
growing them that way it is necessary 
to feed them. 


AUGUST 
Marketing Fruit. am 


The growing of fruit and marketing 
it may properly be considered two dis. 
‘tinct lines of business. It frequently 
happens that a grower produces the 
highest quality and grade of fruit, ang 


yet because of faulty methods of mar. | 


keting or handling he makes a failure, 
financially, of his efforts. The success. 
ful marketing of fruit requires a very 
close and constant study of the markets 
—closer than the average fruit grower 
is likely to give—and the exercise of the 
best business ability, says U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 161, 
Grading and Packing. 


The markets are seldom glutted with 
strictly first-class fruit, if properly 
packed, but it frequently happens that 
the poorer grades are a burden at any 
price. The demands of the various 
markets vary as to the requirements in 
grade and style of package; so it is eg. 
sential that the shipper be familiar with 
the standards of the market to which he 
is shipping. A market where a large 
portion of the fruit goes to canneries 
would not be so critical in grading, 
packing, and style of pacakge as would 
another market where a fancy dessert 
trade governs the demand. The neces. 
sity of knowing the demands of the 
market for which the fruit is intended 
and then honestly catering to it, are the 
points to be emphasized in this connec. 
tion. 

Honest grading and packing are eg. 
sential points. It sometimes happens 
that the grower’s standards of grade 
and quality are below those of the 
market, and while he thinks he is pack- 
ing fruit requisite for the grade in- 
tended he is disappointed in the returns 
from his commission house, even though 
the returns were honestly made. A 
personal inspection of the markets and 
a conference with the commission 
merchant himself would often make 
pleasanter relations between the two, 
The grower would then see for him- 
self just what the market demands. 
The Grower and the Commission Man. 

The commission house, an essential 
adjunct to commercial fruit growing, is 
often bitterly assailed by the grower. 
Some of this criticism is just, but much 
of it unjust. Each grower should select 
some honest house to deal with in each 
market to which he ships, and then stick 
to it. Growers often ship first to one 
house, then to another, and so on, not 
dealing with one long enough to make a 
reputation either for himself or for his 
fruit. A good reputation with the com- 
mission merchant who handles his fruit 
is often of immense advantage to the 
grower. 

Some growers practice dividing their 
shipments, even in the same market, 
between several commission houses. 
This is unwise, as it brings fruit of the 
same class into competition with it- 
self. It may be of no disadvantage to 
consign the different grades to different 
houses in the same market, but the 
most sagacious growers refrain, as 4 
rule, from dividing their shipments if 
the whole consignment is sent to the 
same market. To successfully handle 
fruit the best of business ability and 
keen foresight need to be exercised, 
and where these qualities are displayed 
the growers generally find fruit growing 
profitable. 





Philosophy. 

“Did it ever occur to you that a man’s 
life is full of crosses and temptations? 
He comes into the world without his 
consent, and goes out against his will. 

“When he is little, the big girls kiss 
him; when he is big the little girls kiss 
him. If he is poor, he is a bad man- 
ager; if he is rich, he is dishonest. If 
he needs credit, he can’t get it; if he is 
prosperous, everyone wants to do him 
a favor. 

“If he is in politics, it is for graft. 
If he is out of politics, he is no good 
to the country. If he doesn’t give to 
charity, he is a stingy cuss; if he does, it 
is for show. If he is actively religious, 
he is a hypocrite; if he takes no inter- 
est in religion, he is a hardened sinner. 

“If he gives affection, he is a soft 
specimen; if he cares for no one, he is 
cold-blooded. If he dies young, there 
was a future for him; if he lives to an 
old age, he missed his calling. 

“If he saves money, he is a grouch; 
if he spends it, he is a loafer; if he 
gets it, he is a grafter; if he don’t 
get it, he’s a bum. So what’s the use? 
Life is one blamed thing after another; 
but since you must, tarry here for 4 
while, you might as well make the most 
of it by sending us a subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower. One year, 35 
cents; 4 year, $1.00. 





“Hank Jones says if some o’ them 
congressmen had to raise a few butty 
lambs on a bottle they wouldn’t be 80 
durned anxious to cut down the tariff on 
wool, by mighty.” 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 








Picking and Packing Grapes. 
The process of picking and packing 
grapes is a tedious one, and it need 
not be surprising should this lead to 
carelessness in preparing the fruit for 
market. To this careless handling of 
fruit we can often lay the blame for 
unsatisfactory shipments and returns, 
p Pasi says O. B. Whipple; Colorado College. 
1 oe The general tendency is to pick the 
profitable Grape Growing—Methods of grape before it is ripe enough to ship. 
Planting, Harvesting and Marketing. = ;yis is not strange, for we have learned 
Grapes are being grown on a number that most of our fruits do ship better 
of farms in Kent county, Del., at a before fully ripe, and we have not yet 
profit seldom exceeded by vineyards in fully realized that the grape is an ex- 
any other state. From my vineyard of ception to the rule. The grape im- 
nine acres, planted in the spring of proves little, if any, in flavor after pick- 
1907, I harvested four and one-half tons ing and ships best when fully ripe. 
of grapes an acre in 1910. I shipped The fruit should be allowed to hang 
through the Delaware produce ex- on the vines as long as possible or until 
change and received $1839.56, and sold it is fully ripe. If the variety does not 
enough locally to amount to a total of ripen properly within the season, it 
over $1900, or $211 an acre. You do should be discarded for one that ripens 
not have to wait long years for a profit; earlier. The ripening period may be 
a vineyard will last as long as you advanced several days by withholding 
take care of it, says extract from ad- water during the latter part of the 
dress before Horticultural Society at season. The grape is best picked dur- 
Dover, Del. ing the heat of the day, as the stems 
I hear some people say the business are least brittle and fewer berries are 
will soon be overdone. In 1880 the split or torn loose from the bunch. 
first full car of grapes was shipped Picking after a rain and before the 
from Brocton, N.. Y., to Philadelphia. bunches have dried out is not advisable, 
In 1883 a car was shipped to Spokane, as this fruit nearly always molds badly. 
and after this markets were found in all The fruit should be handled in shal- 
the cities from the Atlantic to the !ow boxes or trays, and removed to 
Pacific, and from the Gulf to upper the packing house for further ‘“wilt- 
Canada. With such a market before us ing” before packing. The common 
it is foolish to talk of overproduction, practice is to pick during the middle 
especially as we have very little com- of the day, and pack this fruit out 
petition in the market when our grapes the following forenoon. Whether or 
are ready to harvest from August 15 not this will be a long enough “wilt, 
to September 20. The flavor of the will depend upon the ripeness of the 
grapes grown in Kent county, Del., is fruit and its condition at packing time. 
equal, if not superior, to grapes grown The bunches should be gone over be- 
in any of the eastern states, both for fore packing and all broken and im- 
eating and for the manufacturing of mature or poorly developed berries cut 
grape juice. out. — ata work . en re 
grape shears is convenient. 

Harvesting and Marketing. The American grapes are preferably 

For harvest, provide picking boxeF jacked in eight-pound Climax baskets, 
1 es je a pee Fe — the baskets to be well’filled and faced 
whic “ up to hide all stems. 
ters. Give each cutter a stool of his Too great stress cannot be laid upon 
own for his box. See that the cutters 4), importance of the proper ripening 
put the bunches of grapes in the boxes o¢ the fruit and the careful cutting out 
enorme it p- Mereinn ptm neers sro of all broken or imperfect berries before 
above . packing. If the grapes are worth grow- 
“- jon tied tine sind? va ak ing they are worth growing and market- 

e eight- 6 

right for the early grapes for hotel and asia 3 pi pees 

boarding-house trade or some special) Home Made Grape Juice Made Without 

market, but for the general eastern Expensive Machinery. 

trade the four-pound basket, is best. Good clean grapes should be used, not 

It takes 6000 of these for a car. For overripe, and crushed at once. The juice 

trade west of Pittsburg the ao gery is run into a cauldron and heated until 

basket is called for, 3000 to a car load. the temperature rises to between 147 
° degrees and 176 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Excess of zeal often only represents The temperature should be taken by 

energy beyond control. immersing the bulb of the thermometer 
= in different parts of the cauldron—near 

FALSE HUNGER the bottom, near the surface, and near 

A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Cor- the sides. The thermometer is kept for 
rected by Good Food. fifteen seconds in the must, then is 

i ; scaimeae? ” * . quickly read. As soon as the tempera- 

ere is, with some forms 0 omach ture of between 167 degrees and 176 de- 
trouble, an abnormal craving for food zrees Fahrenheit is reached in the bulk 
which is frequently mistaken for a of the juice throughout, the cauldron is 
“good appetite.” A lady teaeher writes removed from the fire and the juice is 
from Carthage, Mo., to explain how with allowed to cool down and settle all the 
- are “ she dealt with this sort of solid substances, says “American Wine 
urtful hunger. Press.”’ 

“IT have taught school for fifteen The cleared liquor should then be 
years, and up to nine years ago had filtered. A good filter is the Interna- 
good, average health. Nine years ago, tional or the Seitz. Great care should 
however, my health began to fail, and always be taken to keep the filter abso- 
continued to grow worse steadily, in lutely clean. In pouring the must from 
spite of doctors’ prescriptions, and the cauldron into the filter the sediment 
everything I could do. During all this should not be disturbed. If a filter is 
op my — continued good, only not available, the juice may be bottled 

€ more I ate the more I wanted.to eat direct from the vessel in which it has 
—I was always hungry. been allowed to settle. In bottling a 

“The first symptoms of my breakdown clean India-rubber syphon should be 
were a distressing nervousness and a used. To make sure of its cleanliness, it 
ee 4 re R.. nervousness grew so should be kept for twenty-four hours in 
a at finally it amounted to actual caustic solution, then rinsed in fresh 
coon a Then came stomach water. 

Troubles, which were very painful, con- The bottles before filling should be 
stipation which brought on piles, dys- washed and rinsed like the syphon, and 
i‘. ~_ severe nervous headaches. the corks boiled in water for about ten 
@ doctors seemed powerless to minutes. The bottles must not be filled 
help me, said I was overworked, and at so that after being corked the juice is 
last urged me to give up teaching, if I in contact with the cork, but half an 
besa be ry ay life. inch air space should be left. 
u Ss I could not do. I kept on The final pasteurizing is now neces- 
oe as well os I could, each day grow- sary. AS many such bottles as thc 
more wretched, my will-power alone cauldron will hold are placed in it in 
keeping me up, till at last a good a vertical position. Water is poured 
angel suggested that I try a diet of into the cauldron so as to have two or 
frape-Nuts food, and from that day to three inches of water above the necks 
is I have found it delicious, always of the bottles. As soon as the water 
‘ppetizing and satisfying. reaches boiling point the fire is with- 

I owe my restoration to health to drawn and the bottles allowed to cool, 
Grape-Nuts. My weight has returned then removed and laid on their side in 
vb for more than two years I have a cool place. When a bottle is opened 
pr free from the nervousness, .cdn- for use, whatever juice is left will keep 

pation, piles, headache, and all the for some time, provided that a clean 
eae that used to punish me so, and cork, which has just been boiled, is 
mt been able to work freely and used. The recorking must be done 
ties, Name given by Postum Co., without delay, and no bottle should be 

® Creek, Mich. left open for*Jonger than is necessary 
— the little book, “The Road to to remove some of-the contents. 

e,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” The success of this process depends 

a er read the above letter? A new on the cleanliness of the vessels and 

© appears from time to timc. They other appliances used, and on the care- 

a genuine, true, and full of human ful control of the temperature at which 





























HE fruit grower or trucker who uses an Inter- 


national Commercial Car “‘gets there’ quicker 
and more often than the man who uses horses and wagons. 


The International makes two to four trips while the horse-drawn vehicle 
is making one. The man who uses an International goes whenever and where- 
ever he pleases, regardless of road or weather conditions, while the man who 
uses horses and wagons must wait for good roads and good weather. The 


International Commercial Car 


saves work, time, and money, thereby adding to your profits. All in 
all, considering the matter carefully from every point of view, you 
will find that you must have an International Commercial Car if you 
are to attain the greatest profit from your possibilities. Get all the 
facts—read_ what the International has meant to others—actual 
facts and figures, not theories. See the IHC local dealer and 
inspect one of these cars, or send for catalogues and information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 109 Harvester Bldg., Chicago, U.S A. 
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Get yourself a home 
in the sunshiny 


Pecos Valley 


New Mexico-Texas 


Let Apples and Alfalfa insure you and yours against 
the future. They can and will do it. 


loupes all bear bountifully and return a 
handsome prefit for the time, energy and 
money invested. 

The splendid climate and abundant sun- 
shine puts color and flavor into all crops 
grown. 

You can buy land to-day, with water de- 
veloped, at from $75 an acre and up. Land 
without developed water may be had for as 
low as $5 or $10 an acre. 

Most of this land is sold on liberal terms, 
Tequiring only a small cash payment. 

The social conditions in the valley are 
good. Exccllent schools are found; every- 
where there are good roads, numerous 
churches, and your neignburs are the kind of 
people you are used to associating with. 

The average holding is small. 

The orchard homes are near to one another, 
making possible social activities that back 
East are impossible. 

I have a little booklet that tells the story 
of the Pecos Valley in simple, readable style. 

I want you to have a copy. 

Write to me to-day. I will send it. 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen. Colonization Agt. A.T. & S. F.Ry. 
2241 Railway Exchange, Chicage. 


Do you realize what land ownership in the 
irrigated vallcys of the West means? It in- 
sures independence, comfort, a bank account, 
friends and secure old age, for you and yours. 
It means a better home, a wider outlook, 
greater prosperity for yourself, a better edu- 
cation and an enlarged opportunity for the 
children. 

There is no better place to attain all this 
than in the Pecos Valley of New Mexico and 
Texas. The soil, climate and seasons are in 
ideal combination. Water for irrigation is 
abundant from artesian wells, within a re- 
stricted district; from private and commun- 
ity pumping plants, and from well-established 
gravity canals, outside the artesian belt. 

Two projects of the United States Re- 
clamation Service are in this valley. 

The soil of the Pecos Valley is deep and 
rich in all essential plant foods. 

Pecos Valley apples eagerly are sought in 
the Eastern and European markets. 

The famous pea-green alfalfa grown in this 
valley commands a premium wherever offered 
for sale. 

But you are not confined to the two A’s. 

Pears and peaches, grapes and small fruit, 
grain and garden truck, melons and canta- 
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taway” Harrow is a wonderful invention . 
—can be used in field or orchard. Perfect center @ 
draft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 
earth twice on every trip. We can prove it. 
“Intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 
Send for it today. 
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“ORCHARD DIVIDENDS.” Apples from trees sprayed with 


*SCALECIDE”’ 


some as many as nine consecutive times, took all the first prizes at the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society Meeting; all the first prizes this year and.last at the New Jersey 
Horticultural ty Meeting: a long list of sweepstakes and first prizes at the New 
England Fruit Show in Boston ; also first prize at the Ohio State Fair. 
Write for full information and Booklets. ‘Orchard Dividends,” and 
“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Apples.” Both free, 


B. G. PRATT CO., Manufaoturing Chemists, 50 Church St., New York. 





yeast and mold germs are killed. 
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_ This little scene was taken in western Wyom- 
ing several years ago. Notice the log house. 
The young people are Walter Ball, Alice Ball, 
and Frank Ball, Jr. They love the open air, 
their collie dogs, and their father and mother. 
Their father is a large cattle owner. He has 
something over 1500 head of cattle on the open 
Tange at this writing. 








The Farmer of To-Day. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hansun. 


When we hear the expression, “He 
looks like a farmer,” or “He acts like 
a farmer,” it has a much different 
meaning than formerly. Very seldom 
does it in any way hint of ridicule, but it 
means a compliment for the other fel- 
low, for except in the most remote sec- 
tions the “hayseed” type of farmer is 
a relic of the past. To-day he occupies 
a different place than a quarter of a 
century back, and not infrequently are 
allusions applied to him with no small 
degree of envy. 

To-day, as never before, the farmer 
realizes that the best crop he can raise 
and the one that is most worthy of his 
effort is children. He has learned that 
there is a constant demand for the 
farm-raised man, and so his sons must 
be educated. His daughters, too, must 
receive a good share of the world’s 
intellect, and the same holds true for 
either a professional career or the po- 
sition of housewife for one of the 
neighboring farmers. So the children 
of the farm are being found more and 
more at the best colleges. He is aware 
that successful farming each year calls 
for a greater understanding of life and 
affairs, and it is safe to predict that 
the farmer of the future will be quali- 
fied to hold his own, intellectually, with 
the best of the professional fraternity. 

He is being caught up in the whirk 


wind of progression along many 
other lines, all of which are mak- 
ing him the center of attention. 
He has learned that pure bred 
stock is the best and cheapest 
to keep, and the mongrel type is 


becoming harder to find. His barns 
and stables are being built on more 
modern lines and are equipped with 
labor-saving, up-to-date conveniences. 
He no longer rides to town on the old 
unpainted buckboard, tranquil in over- 
alls, shirtsleeves, cowhide boots and cob 
pipe, but his team shines with the best 
to be seen on the highway, and judg- 
ing from his personal appearance it is 
hard to tell his calling in life. Every 
year more farmers are seen spinning 
along in an automobile with as much 
pomp and style as his city cousin can 
show. 

He has a better home than the farm- 
er of old ever dreamed of owning. 
More attention is being paid to archi- 
tecture and ornamentation of the 
grounds. There is a bathroom with 
open plumbing. He jokes with his 
neighbors over the telephone. He uses 
stationery with his private letterhead 
and his communications are going forth 
in neat typewriting. Uncle Sam is de- 
livering his mail at his door. His par- 
lor, formerly used only for funerals and 
weddings, is open all the time and there 
is a piano that is manipulated every 
day. His reading table is supplied with 
the best books and magazines, keep- 
ing him in touch with the great prob- 
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lems of the day. His wife is more will- 
ing to accept the modern methods of 
living, which allows her more time to 
read and rest. In this way she is prov- 
ing herself a greater inspiration and 
help to her husband and family. 

Surely the farmer of to-day can well 
hold up his head with pride because 
he is a farmer. His improved condi- 
tion and advantages are not the dreams 
of an optimist, but realities, as statist- 
tics and observations will show. The 
world is going to look to the farmer 
more and more as the years go by for 
the best ways of life and _ the ideal 
home. 





The Farmer’s Ten Commandments. 

Here are ten scientific, practical com- 
mandments, which if followed, will 
make the farm more prosperous: 

1. Prepare a deep and thoroughly 
pulverized seed bed, well drained; break 
in the fall to the depth of eight, ten 
or twelve inches, according to the soil, 
with implement that will not bring too 
much of the subsoil to the surface (the 
foregoing depth should be reached 


gradually), 

2. Use seed of the best variety in- 
telligently selected and carefully 
stored. 


3. In cultivated crops, give the rows 
and the plants in the rows a space 
suited to the plant, the soil and cli- 
mate, 

4. Use intensive tillage during the 
growing of the crop. 

5. Secure a high content of humus 
in the soil by the use of legumes, 
barnyard manure, farm’ refuse and 
commercial fertilizers. 

6. Carry out a systematic crop ro- 
tation with a winter cover crop. 

7. Accomplish more work in a day 
by using more horse power and better 
implements. 

8. Increase the farm stock to the 
extent of utilizing all the waste pro- 
ducts and idle land of the farm. 

9. Produce all the food required 
for the men and animals on the farm. 

10. Keep an account of each farm 
product, in order to know from which 
the gain or loss arises.—S. G. Knapp. 





Importance of the Farmer. 

There is but one person whose wel- 
fare is as vital to the welfare of the 
whole country as is that of the wage- 
worker who does manual labor, and 
that is the tiller of the soil—the farmer. 
If there is one lesson taught by history, 
it is that the permanent greatness of 
any state must ultimately depend more 
upon the character of its country popu- 
lation than upon anything else. No 
growth of cities, no growth of wealth 
can make up for a loss in either the 
strength or the character of the farm- 
ing population. In the United States 
more than in any other country we 
should realize this and should prize our 
country population. When this nation 
began its independent existence it was 
a nation of farmers. The towns were 
small and were for the mest part mere 
seacoast trading and fishing ports. The 
chief industry of the country was agri- 
culture, and the original citizen was in 
some way connected with it. In every 
great crisis of the past a peculiar de- 
pendency has had to be placed upon 
the farming population; and this de- 
pendence has hitherto been justified. 
But it cannot be justified in the future 
if agriculture is permitted to sink in 
the scale as compared with cther em- 
ployments. We can not afford to lose 
that permanently typical American— 
the farmer who owns his own farm.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Fussy Bachelor. 

“Why is it,” queried the fair widow, 
“that they always say a man ‘pines’ 
for a woman?” 

“I suppose,” growled the fussy 
bachelor, “it’s because pine is about 
the softest wood there is,’—Chicago 
“News.”’ 





Training Farmers. 

If agricultural education is taught‘in 
our country high schools, as proposed, 
and carried on seriously and intelli- 
gently, a departure will be made in the 
direction of practical education, says 
the Florida ‘Times Union.” 

Such sciences as more or less bear 
on the success of the farmer and such 
arts as enable him to minister in a 
fuller degree to the comfort of himself 
and family should have a leading part 
in the scheme of education. Agricul- 
tural chemistry it is very essential that 
the scientific farmer should thoroughly 
understand—that is a matter of course. 
Botany, both structural and analytical, 
is equally essential to the man who 
would know the plants he is cultivat- 
ing in their methods of growth and 
their relations, the weeds he seeks 
to eradicate and, above all, the fungi 
which attack his crops, or defend them, 
“A series of nature studies of bird 
life and of the animal kingdom,” es- 
pecially when illustrated by means of 
a stereopticon, would enable the 
farmer to recognize his friends among 
the birds and insects and know them 
from his enemies. 

Manual training, that he may know 
how to handle tools to the best effect, 
in construction and repair work; a 
thorough course in such departments 
of mathematics as are useful in con- 
nection with marketing, fertilizers, etc., 
and a course in bookkeeping—a science 
as useful to the farmer as to the mer- 
chant as enabling him to know wheth- 
er he is making a profit or suffering a 
loss—all these have their place in the 
schooling of the farmer, whether he 
expects to pass from the county high 
school to the agricultural college or to 
the active work of the farm. 


What is Dry Farming? 

In answering the question what is 
dry farming, Professor C. M, Evans, su- 
perintendent of extension work of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical college, 
says: . 

Dry farming is nothing more than 
good farming and usually succeeds best 
in regions where there is plenty of rain- 
fall. The fundamental principle of the 
whole thing lies in storing the surplus 
rainfall in the subsoil for use during the 
dry season rather than let the same run 
off down the ditches and be wasted. 
This is done by deep plowing before the 
rainy season and then by conserving the 
moisture by frequent shallow cultivation 
before and after planting. This so- 
called dust mulch will prevent evapora- 
tion almost as well as a solid covering. 
In the plains country, however, it has 
been found that, especially in sandy 
soils, the dust mulch process caused 
the land to blow too readily, so that it 
is necessary to use a sub-surface pack- 
er or some similar implement that will 
leave the soil in a corrugated or ridged 
condition. After the moisture is stored 
in the subsoil there are only three ways 
in which it can be taken out. First by 
evaporation; second, by weeds, and 
third, by a growing crop. Proper culti- 
vation will prevent the taking out of 
moisture by weeds and evaporation. 

This will leave the entire moisture for 
crop growth and experiments have 
shown that if this moisture is conserved 
almost any kind of crop can be grown 
with from twenty to thirty inches of 
rainfall. For instance, experts say that 
a good crop of barley can be produced 
with a litle over twenty-three inches of 
rainfall, and a good crop of oats with 
19.6 inches of rainfall; corn 26.39 
inches of rainfall; peas 17 inches, while 
the ordinary crops grown in dry farm- 
ing regions can be grown on less moist- 
ure than this. 








He Got a Pass. 

“T want a pass.” 

“Pass?” You’re not entitled to a pass. 
You are not an employee. _ Sorry.” 

“No; but here the anti-pass law says 
free transportation can be granted to 
‘necessary caretakers of live _ stock, 
poultry and fruit.’ Well, I’m going on 
this trip with an aunt, that’s a hen— 
there’s your poultry; a_ girl that’s a 
peach—there’s your fruit; and a 
nephew that’s a mule—there’s your live 
stock. Gimme a pass.’’—Southwestern 
Book, 





Grease the wagon and lighten the 
load to save the life of the wagon. 
































How Much Will Y oy 
Take For Your Health? 


$100?—$500?-—No—you'd thi 

4 I was crazy if I asked you 
f) give it up for any money, Yer 
¥ thousands of farmers are throw. 
ing away their health every day, 
You know that wet, chilled fee} 
are absolutely dangerous, They 
are the cause of 90% of all dis. 
5 stein eases. You know that sooner 
TheSteel Shoe orlater they are bound to get you 
Man too—and once the results haye 
got you they don’t let go. Why 
not play safe by learning about Ruthstein’s 


Steel Shoes 


before you buy your working shoes, 

I absolutely guarantee that they aredamp 
proof and the special insoles are Practically 
cold proof, ‘I‘hey are also lighter and easier 
on the feet than any other shoe you can 
buy, and one pair will outwear from three 
to six ordinary pair. 

Of course, there’s too little profit 
in shoes that wear 2 years for deal- 
ers to keep them —so they knock 
my Steel Shoes. But over 500,000 
satisfied farmers have alrcady 
bought after seeing and we pon | 
the shoes themselves. Let me 
send you my free book tellin: 
all about how to take care 0 
your feet, including a full de- 
scription of my famous Steel 
Shoes. “Write for it today. 


RUTHSTEIN 


THE STEEL SHOE MAN 
111 7th St. , Racine, Wis. 


































iyi] STOPS 

ER Lanencss 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Sea asd ole ad going sound. ‘Dest 
not iter re’ e hair and 
horse can be worked. Page lq en 1 pampalss 


Glands, Goitre, Wens. ari 
Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain, 
Will tell you more if you write. $1 and &2 a bottle 
at dealers or delivered. red only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 





DRAULIO PRESS produces more sien 


from less apples than any other an a 


BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 








HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
wor in the world.) 

in 


104 Lineoln Ave t Gil Ohie 
Or Room 119 M39 Gortlandt St" Now York W. 


Monarch Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca 
pacity; all sizes; also 
Preotay ad engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 HudsonTerminal, NewYork 
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THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator ever 


offered for orchard work. Each section is so easily 
manipulated with levers that a small boy can operate 
it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day with one 
team of medium weight. With this harrow, one team 
can easily do the work of two teams with ordinary 
harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony land and 
does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. Its exten- 
sion of tr ft., 334 ft. each side of the team, enables 
perfect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches or fruit, and eliminates the 
use of the hoe. One machine will work roo acres of 
orchard and keep it in garden tilth. These machines 
are labor savers and will reduce your cultivating ex- 
pense one-half, evenif you have but 5 or ro acres of 
orchard, Write to-day for prices. 


LICHT DRAFT HARROW COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN., IOWA 























0 K CHAMPION DIGGERS 
ape ome 
ge fete 

me fa your 


er saves 
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crop 
ay me eee ne bo ch way others. 
Free La Illustrated Catalogue 
vin, particulars prices, so. of our full 
request. Writetouay, ie 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
131 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 





THE CITY MAN ON THE FARM.—A STORY IN FOUR SCENES. 
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The upper photograph is the home of a sub- 
scriber, Shady Nook Farm, Connecticut. The 
lower’ picture represents a veteran of the Civil 
War at work on his farm. 
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Alfalfa—Starting the Crop. 


Alfalfa succeeds fairly well on both 
upland and bottom land,.but is much 
more productive on the bottom land. 
The rich alluvial bottom lands give the 
best results. Loamy soil or sandy loam 
is better than a very heavy clay soil. 

Alfalfa will not grow on land having 
a very compact hardpan, on wet, un- 
drained soil or on sour or acid land. 

The soil should be well prepared. Al- 
falfa should not be seeded on _ fresh 
plowing, but the seed bed should be 
firm with the surface in good tilth. 

Seeding may be done in the spring 
(April) or fall (the last of August or 
during September), but on unfavorable 
soil and on weedy land fall seeding 
will probably give the best results. 

Twelve to twenty pounds of seed 
should be sown per acre, either broad- 
cast or drilled. Care should be used 
not to plant too deeply as the seeds 
are very small. 

Alfalfa should always be planted by 
itself, never with a nurse crop, except 
when sown in the fall on land which 
drifts badly. When sown on such a 
field it may be well to seed a peck of 
oats or barley at the same time if the 
alfalfa is seeded in the fall. 

On land devoid of humus and in poor 
physical condition a good application 
of barnyard manure will be exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

Inoculation is sometimes necessary. 

Always start alfalfa in a small way 
and increase the acreage gradually as 
desired. : 

Seed some home grown variety if 
possible to secure such a strain. There 
is very little difference in the varieties 
as commonly sold on the market. 

Use nothing but the best seed. Ev- 
amine for noxious weeds and especially 
dodder. 

Send a sample of the seed to the Ex- 
periment Station for germination and 
purit: tests before seeding, but do not 
wait until a week or so before seeding 
time. The test will be made free of 
charge, and a report can be expected 
inside of two weeks after the sample 
is received. 

Liming the soil has not been found 
beneficial on the Station farm on either 
upland or botom land, 


After Treatment. 


When weather conditions are very 
unfavorable the young plants may die. 
When this occurs reseed on the same 
land the following spring or fall, as the 
case may be. Do not let one unsuccess- 
ful trial discourage you. 

If the leaves turn yellow or rust 
badly, or if severely attacked by in- 
Sects, or if weeds grow rank and shade 
the young plants, it should be clipped. 

Clip whenever the plants begin to 
blossom even during the first year. 

Use a spring-tooth harrow, a reno- 
vator or disc harrow in the spring just 
before the growth starts or just after 
a crop is removed when the soil be- 
comes hard and compact or very 
weedy. When a disc is used set neariy 
Straight and weight down so that it 
will run the desired cepth. 

Manure will always give good re- 
turns and especially on poor land and 
when the plants are doing poorly. 

Do not pasture late in the fall or dur- 
ing the winter. Most alfalfa growers 
claim better results when the crop is 
s8rown for hay than when the field is 
Pastured, 

Do not pasture during the first three 


years, or until the alfalfa becomes thor- 
oughly established. 

The alfalfa crop should be cut 
whenever 5 or 10 per cent, of the 
plants are in blossom. Even a better 
method of telling when to mow is to 
watch the base of the plant and cut 
whenever the little buds show that a 
new growth is started. 

Allow the plants to wilt but not to 
become too dry in the swath, then rake 
and cure in the windrow or in bunches. 

Stack or put in the barn when cured, 
which will be about one week after 
mowing, depending upon the weather 
conditions. 

When a seed crop is desired, the first 
crop should be removed and then the 
plants allowed to go to seed. The pro- 
duction of seeds depends very largely 
upon the weather conditions and upon 
the thickness of the plants. The seed 
crop may be mowed and raked the 
same as the hay crop, and most of 
the seed can be saved by an ordinary 
threshing machine. 

Feed this valuable hay to good stock; 
you cannot afford to sell it. 

Briefly this summarizes the more im- 
portant conditions in starting and car- 
ing for the alfalfa crop, and is in 
tended to answer the many questions 
which are constantly being asked of 
the Station.—O, O. Churchill, Agronom- 
ist, Oklahoma. 

Letters From the Farm. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 


A great many young people have left 
the farms, confident that their future 
porsperity could be gained only in the 
regions of the city. They refused to 
listen to advice, and after saying their 
adieus to their country friends, hurried 
to the city, full of enthusiasm and pro- 
tected by the influence of parental love 
and anxiety. But time is a good ef- 
facer, and in the midst of new scenes 
and conditions it slowly wears away, 
leaving good material for all sorts of 
evil. 

Parents should realize this and make 
better use of the excellent mail service 
of Uncle Sam. Send a frequent let- 
ter, a thick fat one, full of the atmos- 
phere of the farm. Let the younger 
brothers and sisters put in a page. 
Write of the pets, say something of the 
neighbors, and put in some helpful 
clippings from good papers. Such a 
missive may arrive in time to snatch 
the discouraged daughter from the 
brink of temptation and moral ruin. 
It may revive the old influence suffi- 
ciently to stop the son from taking his 
first drink or staking his last dollar in 
a poker game. Great indeed is the 
good that the letters from the old farm 
can do the absent children. 





Community Breeding. 

It is highly desirable not only that 
each dairyman stick by a certain breed 
but that a community, so far as pos- 
sible, should favor a particular breed. 
If nearly all the breeds are represent- 
ed in a sparsely settled community 
it means that there are not many of 
any one breed a-d as a result when- 
ever new blood is desired for a herd 
it is necessary to send away, frequent- 
ly long distances, to secure what is de- 
sired. Another distinct advantage of 
community breeding, especially where 
the herds are small, is that the farm- 
ers of a community can jointly pur- 
chas2 the sire and use him for their 
herds. The cost of purchasing and 
maintaining a good pure-bred sire will 
in this way be reduced to a minimum. 
The further advantage to a district or 
locality in sticking to one breed is that 
the demand for that particular breed 
may be supplied in carload lots. anda 
in this way the district will gradual- 
ly work up a reputation that will read- 
ily enable it to dispose of any surplus 
stock. In a great measure the suc- 
cess of our European friends is due to 
the fact that they have as a country 
been faithful to and developed that par. 
ticular breed which seemed most suit- 
able to their environment.—J. H. 
Frandson, Dairyman, University Ex- 
periment Station, Idaho. 








Very Strong. 

“T see, said Slaters, “that our old 
friend Bilkins had a strong article in 
one of the Boston papers the other 
day.” 

“Really?” said Blinks, incredulously. 
“T’d never have believed that of old 
Bilk, What was it?” 

“A recipe for pickled onion,” said 
Slaters.—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 





We should be careful to get out of an 
experience only the wisdom that is in it 
—and stop there; lest we be like the cat 
that sits down on a hot stove lid. She 
will never sit down on‘a hot stove lid 
again—and that is well; but also she 
will never sit down on a cold one any 
more, 





10 50 
Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 


ie easel 


Girls Take Liberties. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: Girls are not 
what they used to be. In past days 
when I was young, girls were modest, 
but now a change seems to have come 
over them. I have a son of marriage- 
able age. The way the girls treat this 
son is surprising. They call him up 
on the telephone frequently. If I ask 
who is speaking on the telephone, they 
will not give their names. The object 
of calling my son on the telephone is 
to induce him to take the girl riding, 
or to the theater, or some other place 
of amusement, or to a dancing party 
or something of that kind. In old 
times no self respecting girl would in- 
vite a young man in this way, unless 
the girl was engaged to be married to 
the man. In old times it was under- 
stood that the girl was to be sought 
after and not that the girl glaringly 
seek after the young manu. [I have 
thought that young girls were lower- 
ing themselves in the esteem of the 
young men by attempting to force their 
attentions on their men acquaintances. 

No, I am not a cranky old maid. I 
like to see young people joyously as- 
sociating. I think it a benefit to both 
boys and girls to associate freely, but 
when it comes to get the young man to 
take the young girl out riding, or to 
amusements, where without the seek- 
ing the young man would not be in- 
clined to do such a thing, seems to me 
to be a liberty taken without due con- 
sideration. 

Young men do not like to be chased 
by a girl. He is likely to marry the 
modest retiring girl. But girls may be 
too retiring. It is not best to go to 
extremes either way.—A Mother. 


The Selfish Father. 

I have several letters from girls in 
various parts of this country, who write 
me that the father is opposed to the 
girls receiving any attention from young 
men. 

I have heard of many instances 
where the father has found it to his in- 


terest to keep his girl at home wait-- 


ing upon him, or attending to home 
duties, considering it a serious loss for 
his girl to be married or leave his 
home. 

Of course it is a loss to the father to 
lose his daughter through marriage. It 
would be an advantage to the father if 
not only the girls of his family, but the 
boys should remain at home and never 
marry, but this is no reason why the 
young people should be thus restrained 
and held prisoners. Such selfish fathers 
should receive severe condemnation for 
such a course as has been’ suggested. 
Every parent is supposed to be willing 
to sacrifice his personal interest for 
the welfare of his family. His father 
and mother sacrificed themselves for 
this father, and he pays for their self 
sacrifice when his children leave him 
to make new homes of their own. 

If a father compels his children to 


remaix in his home, he {fs being doub!2 | 


paid for rearing those children, in as 
mucii as his own father and mother 
paid for his present sacrifice. 

A right minded father or mother will 
rejoice when there isa prospect of their 
son or daughter to make a happy mar- 
riage To condemn anything that may 
lead to the happy marriage of the son 
or daughter is reprehensive in every 
sens».—Aunt Hannah. 

North Grown Trees.—Reply to L. A. 
Cather: Northern grown trees will suc- 
ceed as well or better than those grown 
south and those grown south will suc- 
ceed as well as those grown at the 
north. I have tested this matter thor- 
oughly. I cannot advise you about va- 
rieties so well as the apple growers who 
live near your proposed orchard. Jona- 
than, Spy, Wealthy, York Imperial, 
Ben Davis, Stark and Dutchess are 
recommended for your locality. My 
opinion is that you can grow any kind 
of improved varieties of peaches, pears, 
plums and small fruits as your trees 
are not likely to be winter killed. 





It is expensive burning off timber 
land and fitting it for planting orchard | 


-trees. Such land should be well sub- 
dued before planting trees. Do not at- 
tempt‘to clean up fifty acres of such 
land in one season. 





Dairy cows: of excellence can only 
be assured by breeding sires and dams 
possessing the milking qualities es- 
sential to the production of heavy per- 
sistent milkers. ; 





When people do not respect us we 
are sharply offended; yet deep down in 
his private heart no man much respects 
himself. 


Genasco 
the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


has the life that-only natural 
asphalt can give roofing to 
lastingly resist all kinds of 
weather. 


The Kant-leak Kleet clamps 
the roof-seams water-tight with- 
out cement, and prevents nail- 
leaks. Ask your dealer for Gen- 
asco with Kant-leak Kleets packed 
in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal with a Corn 


Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20 with Binder Attach- 
ment, S.C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline,Tex., writes: 
“The harvester has proven all you claim for it. With 
the assistance of one man cut and bound over i00acres of 
Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.” Testimonials 
and cotalng Bee, showing pictures of harvester. 

EW PROC MFG. CO., SALINA, KAN. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed and roots 
now ready for aeneen | My book, “Culture and 
Profits of Ginseng and Golden Seal,” with prices 
of seed and roots, Free. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT, Box 113, Bremen, Ohio 


TOOLS rOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, and all other 
parasites and > ae by spraying with a strong solution of 
Good’s f2:s¢ Whale Oil Soap No.3 
Nothing to injure or poison trees, plants, vines, or 
shrubs. © sulphur, salt or mineral oils. Dissolves 
easily in water. Used and endorsed by U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture. 50 lbs., $2.50; 100 lbs., $4.50; larger quantities 
proportionately less. 
rite to-day for free booklet on Plant Diseases. 
James Good, inal Maker, 953 N. Front St., Philadelphia 


BUY A 


TWIN FALLS IDAHO 
APPLE. ORCHARD 


g@ It will be growing while you follow your 
usual vocation and while you sleep. 


@ We care for it until its maturity after 
which it will support you in comfort. 
































'@ We will sell you one on easy terms and 
guarantee delivery in perfect condition. 

'@ No other SAFE investment pays so large 
|a profit. No other profitable investment is 
| so safe. 

gq It is an insurance against poverty in old 
| ABS 

q It will make you an income peodncine 
home in a delightful climate and in a pro- 
gressive community of educated and refined 
| neighbors. 

'@ Among our references are four big banks. 


q Write for information and _ illustrated 
| booklet. 


TWIN FALLS CO-OPERATIVE ORCHARDS CO. 


882 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


‘DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTONS wen incicstion cure. 
" anaes The third 


fa tn ry oo geengn $iper can 
ass ers, or express pre- 
al paid. Send for let. 


y THE REWTON REMEDY CO, 


21 years sale TOLEDO, OuIe 
SALESMEN WANTED 
} Trained Salesmen earn from_ $1,200.00 to 
a expenses. H of 
good ns now o rience need- 
ed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
a position where you can get Practical 
Experience as a Salesman an: a - 
are 
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CURRY COMB 


SATISFACTION <a 
GUARANTEED 








40c. apiece 
3 for $1.00 


THAT CLEANS 

A curry comb that clea"s itself automstically—being flex‘ble 
it goes into all the hollow spots without scraping or hurting 
any sensitive parts. Once over and your horse iscican. This 
comb outvears any number of ordinary curry combs—being 
waterproof it never rusts. Au ideal comb for anyone who a 
preciates a clean horse and quick, satisfactory job. ‘Send 80c in 
cvin or stamps for guaranteed sample. Agen/s Wanted. 

F. W. GRESHAM 123 Liberty Street, New York 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





SWAN’S PATENT 


APPLE PICKING JACKET 


The only easy way. 
Holds bushel. No tiring. No 
dropping. Made three ways. 
Postal card explains all. 


J. T. SWAN, AUBURN, NEBR. 


Reduce Cost of Irrigation 


Rife Rams give higher efficiency than 
any other system of pumping water 
by water — 60 to 90¢. 
Raise water 30 ft. 
for each foot of fall 






















—no trouble or pumping expense. frire EE RAM 
Satisfaction guara: teed. klet, plans, 
estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2414 Trinity Bidg.,N.Y. 








PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Kevstone Drills, tells 
how. Many sizes ; traction and 
portable. Easy terms. ‘ese 
Machines make good anywhere. 


Keystone Well Digger Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa, 













SAVFS THK HARD WORK 
of moving ladders and climb- 
ing them— Picks from any 
angle — Can be worked till 
the bag is full before low- 
ering. No wires to injure} 
fruit and tangle in branches. 
Circle of stee!, diam ter 8in., 
cloth bag 8 inches deep, 

Send 7T5c. for sample (com- 
plete except pole), We pay 
postage, Money back if not 
0. K. Circulars free, 
Address Box F. 














VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
List free. Colored Des’e 


Q O Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


FoHy Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 





Watermillion Time. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elizabeth Evelyn English. 
What yo’ settin’ sighin’ fo’? 
Lone, beside yo’ cabin do’? 
’Fore yo’ knows it, while yo’ whine, 
It’ll soon be watermillion time. 


"Stead of settin’ ’round de yard, en 
*Pinin’—can’t yo’ hoe yo’ gyarden? 
Yo’ll be glad fo’ every vine, 

When comes watermillion time. 


Lawsy, we'll be happy, tho’, 

While we’re hummin’, soft an’ low; 

Suckin’ on a juicy rine,— 

When comes watermillion time. 

Root Gall-fly. 

Dear Sir: I thought I would write 
you for a little information about ber- 
ries. I have dewberries, blackberries, 
and black and red _ raspberries, and 
there is some kind of an insect stings 
my berries, all but the blackberries. 
It has killed about all my dewberry 
canes and also the red raspberries. I 
have lost numbers of my black cap 
raspberries. Whatever it is stings the 
canes and raises a large knot the size 
of your thumb, then the top above the 
sting dies. Can you tell what is the 
cause of it, and is there any remedy 
for it? They are planted in rich, well 
manured land that has been trucked 
for years. I don’t take your paper, but 
would if I was able to do so, for I 
think it is a very good paper. I hope 
you will let me know as to what is 
wrong with my berries; I will be a 
thousand times obliged for your ad- 
vice.—Lafayette Fisher, Pennsylvania. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: The root gall- 
fly, a small larva which produces galls 
on the roots of the raspberry, black- 
berry and rose, causing the bush to 
appear sickly, and eventually killing it, 
seems to be the trouble with your rasp- 
berries. The swellings are often con- 
founded . with the true _ root-galls. 
Remedy.—There is no remedy but to 
destroy the plantation and plant on 
ground that does not contain the larvae: 
Read Prize Fruit Experience No. 10, 
in July issue, Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Charles A. Green My Dear Sir: Have 
just been reading your reply to a sub- 
scriber’s letter in which you say you 
felt highly honored when Luther Bur- 
bank stopped at Rochester on his way 
east to make a call at your office. It 
is just like you, with your big over- 
flowing heart, to make such a state- 
ment, but to my mind Mr. Burbank was 
very much honored by having the privi- 
lege of calling on you. It is one thing 
to do a noble work and another thing 
to get it recognized. Mr. Burbank has 
no doubt done much to promote fruit 
growing, but Chas. A. Green has done 
much more. Mr. Burbank has been 
rewarded in a substantial manner, while 
Mr. Green has received but little re- 
compense from the country for which 
he has done so great a service. It is 
pretty certain that men are not reward- 
ed for their greatness in this world 
according to the vastness of their great- 
ness. It is my firm conviction that there 
is not a man living, or dead either, who 
has done so much to promote fruit 
culture in the United States as Chas. A. 
Green. More people have been fired 
with a desire and an ambition to plant 
trees through reading Green’s Fruit 
Grower than from any other source, be- 
sides your plan of sending out trees 
and plants by mail has caused them to 
be widely distributed throughout the 
country. They have gone to newly set- 
tled parts where it was a question if 
fruits could be grown, and I doubt not 
but many fruit growing sections were 
first discovered by Green’s trees.—An 
Illinois Subscriber. 


Thousands of Empty Fruit Cans. 

All owing to the fact that the fruit 
grower did not have enough fruit to go 
around. The unprecedented hot weath- 
er in May and the showers that didn’t 
shower, affected strawberries, raspber- 
ries, currants, etc., to a marked degree. 
All fruits blossomed freely and set fruit 
well but the fruit didn’t mature. The 
grower received good prices for all that 
he offered for sale and in instances 
would have been mobbed for not mak- 
ing the load go farther were it not for 
the fact that fruit lovers are of such 
a kindly disposition that made such a 
thing about impossible. But this has 
been brought to our notice again that 
we learned some years ago. There is 
always a ready market for good fruits 
and some years there is a demand for 
much more than there is produced. 
Some of the disappointed ones of the 
summer will set out fruit plants the 
coming fall or spring, so as to guard 


j against the empty cans in future sea- 


sons, but the majority will want to buy 
fresh from the wagon, and those who 
have the right kind of soil should and 
will increase rather than cut down the 
size of the plantings.—E. H. B. 














ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kinds of Soil for Apples. 


George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., an 
experienced fruit grower, says on this 
subject: 

The apple will grow in a variety of 
soils. Even on a poor soil it will struggle 
to maintain its life and to reproduce 
through its fruit. There are, however, 
certain kinds of soils that are much 
better adapted to the development of 
apple trees than others. A soil that 
contains a certain amount of clay in its 
composition is excellent. Trees. will 
grow in a stiff clay, but such soil is often 
over saturated with water and trees will 
not do their best with too much water 
about their roots. 

Air which is necessary for the roots 
of trees and all plants, is frequently 
shut out by the water in a clay soil. 
Such soil should be well underdrained, 
before trees are planted. 

A soil that is made up of a mixture 
of clay and sand, and is known as a 
clay loam, is valuable for apple trees. 

Trees will grow in a sandy soil, but 
they will not grow so large, neither 
will they produce as much fruit. Trees 
and fruit on sandy soil are more sub- 
ject to insect attack than in one that 
holds water for a long time. 

There are, however, variations in 
sandy soils, that produce not only good 
trees, but an abundance of excellent and 
beautiful fruit. 

The subsoil is an important factor in 
the planting of trees and its quality and 
character should be understood. It is 
closer and more firm than the top soil 





Dearth of Chicken Broilers Attrj 
to Powder Explosion in Spring, 
Spring chickens are a scarce articl, 
of food in Chicago. When the coun 
for fifty miles or more around Pleasant 
Prairie, Wis., last March was shaken 
up by a powder mill explosion it playea 
havoc with setting hens and incubators, 
The explosion was mistaken by Many 
for an earthquake when it first Was 
felt. A few houses were blown down 
and thousands of windows were broken, 
About 90 per cent. of the spring 
chicken crop went up with the Powder 
in the explosion, commission men Say 
The eggs were shaken and the youns 
chickens were eithcr killed outright ang 
failed to hatch or were born deformeg 
Some were hatched out minus a leg 


others with twisted necks and some | 


with only portions of the wings, 
“That fact is well known to veterin. 
ary surgeons, who tell us that neck con- 
striction through badly fitting harness 
is a causative factor in ‘staggers’ jp 
horses, and I have myself relieved a 
horse of this distressing symptom by 
relaxing the throat lash. It is equally 
well known that dogs suffer a great 
deal through having to wear tightly 
fitting collars. Is it too much, then, to 
argue that those of us who wear our 
own collars too tightly buttoned may 
find in that practice some explanation 
of symptoms ascribed to other causes?” 


£ 


Apples are an antidote for drink ang 
tobacco. 

















The harvest scene is an interesting one not only for the-orchardist and grower but for the 
farmer. “What shall the harvest be?” has always been an interesting question to mankind. The 


above photograph does not indicate that there is to be a famine in the land. 
y the proprietor, but I doubt if this crop pays as good profit per acre as 
would under favorable conditions. 


which will wel 
an apple orchar 


Here is a crop 


Photograph from F. K. Marlin, W. Va. 





and retains moisture longer, but it may 
be made up of such fine particles of clay, 
and with so little vegetable matter in it, 
as to be impervious to water and this 
constitutes what is known as hard pan. 
If this lies within a foot of the top soil, 
trees will not thrive in it, neither will 
they produce much or good fruit. 

Such formation near the surface pre- 
vents the water in the soil below from 
rising to supply the needs of vegetation 
through long periods of drouth. Where 
a hard pan formation may exist from six 
to ten feet below the surface, it is of 
great value, for there a certain moisture 
supply is assured through dry seasons, 
especially where frequent cultivation is 
given to the surface soil. 


0. 


Training Grapevines. 

The few old Delaware vineyards have 
been trimmed after the Kniffin system, 
where the old stem’ extends from the 
ground to the top wire or trellis, says 
“American Agriculturist.” That gives 
too much old wood for the vine to sup- 
port, and the grapes are not distributed 
over the trellis, but are bunched under 
the wires. I prefer the renewal system, 
the main stem reaching only to the 
bottom wire, vines all above that re- 
newed each year, and tied to top wire. 
No canes over one year old are allowed 
to remain on top wire. By this system 
of trimming* one can do much more 
thorough work in spraying, and much 
faster and better work in cutting the 
grapes at harvest. Sixty buds on the 
bearing wood are enough for a strong 
vine; a less number is better for vines 
of weaker growth. Sixty buds will give 
150 bunches of grapes. 








The Sick Room.—TIn the first place, 
see to it that the room of your patient 
is kept quiet at all hazards; that no 
curious, loud voiced or heavy-footed 
visitor is allowed to enter the room. 
A loud voice in the sick room is an 
abomination. Next, see that the light 
is so tempered and arranged that it 
shall not shine in the patient’s eyes. 
See that abundance of fresh* outdoor 
air comes in, and, if some useless and 
loud-clanging church bell disturbs your 
patient—as it usually does—let some 
messenger go to the sexton and kindly 
ask him if he does not think that one 
or two strokes on the_bell are as good 
as twenty. 


If You Have No Ice. 

Obtain a large, common flower-pot 
and seal the hole in the bottom with 
plaster of Paris. Place in the pot the 
bottle containing milk, or a covered 
crock containing butter, and fill the pot 
with water to as great a depth as pos- 
sible without the bottle or crock float- 
ing. Cover the pot with a board ora 
plate and set out in the open air, away 
from the direct sunlight, and prefer- 
ably where there is a current of air. 
The evaporation of the water from the 
surface of the porous pot will keep 
the contents several degrees colder 
than the outside air, when there is the 
slightest amount of air. stirring. The 
higher the wind, or the drier the air, 
the greater will be the cooling ef- 
fect. 





The northwestern apple growers are 
not only skillful growers of fruit but 
they are-skillful press agents., They 
have advertised their apples so widely 
and persistently that the average news- 
paper reader actually believes that the 
main supply of apples in the markets 
come from Washington and Oregon. 
This, however, is far from true. Presi- 
dent Brown, of the New York Central 
railroad is authority for the statement 
that five stations.on the Central in west- 
ern New York ship every year more ap- 
ples than the entire states of Oregon 
and Washington combined. 


Fun in the Garden. 

To prevent chickens scratching UP 
the beds, says Chicago “Post,” procuré 
some fine Portland cement, mix with 
water, and spread a six-inch layer over 
the garden. When this settles firmly it 
is impossible for even the most de 
termined hen to scratch through it 

Editor’s note.—The above is funny, 
but here is a serious thought: make 
hens’ nests of cement and sand. They 
are clean and cool. 








During the heated time which 0c 
curred in Rochester July 4th to July 
12th, apples and gooseberries were re 
ported to have baked on the trees. Eggs 
hatched after the mother hen had been 
driven off her nest by the heat of the 
sun. 





Some men have such a horror of debt 
that they refuse to let their friends ow® 
them money. 
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A SERIA 
Somebody Knocking at the Door. 


sticks and lighted. 


hickory 

Jessie exclaimed: “Harry, 

someone tapping at the door.” 

“J did not hear it,” said Harry. 

“There is surely someone there.” 

Whereupon, 
ceeded to the door. 

“Why, bless my soul! 
do? You have surprised us. 
we are to see you! Come right in.” 

It was the pastor and his wife. 

“T wanted especially to see you,” said 
Harry, when all were seated, 
new organ. The manufacturer 
written me that it will not be ready at 
the time he had stated. It was a ter- 
rible disappointment and I wanted to 
now what you and the others think 
about it.’ 

“The worst of it is,” said the parson, 
“we do not care to open the church 
until the organ is in and everything 
completed.” 

“It is going to make a bad balk, but 
the manufacturers tell me that it is not 
possible to complete so fine an instru- 
ment as we have bargained for, within 
the time stated. They have taken extra 
care to make an instrument of superior 
quality and it has taken more time than 
they expected. If we hurry them the 
probability is that we shall not get so 
good an organ.” 

“There is only one thing to do then; 
we shall have to submit to the delay.” 

“The leader of the choir is almost 
tickled to death over the idea of a new 
organ,” remarked Mrs. Roe to Jessie. 

“No wonder,” replied Jessie. “He 
has tied up the old organ pipes and 
movement with strings and ropes and 
wires for years. The old instrument 
has been likely to give out at any hour.” 

“Why don’t you ask me how I have 
been spending my vacation?” asked the 
pastor. 

“Sure enough!” said Harry. ‘Where 
have you been? Tell us all about it.” 

So as they all gathered about the 
cheerful grate fire, the pastor began: 
“You will be surprised to hear that I 
spent my vacation at the Sanatorium at 
Dansville, New York.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jessie. 
don’t pretend to be an invalid?” 

“No; not exactly that. I am probably 
as healthy a specimen as you would 
pick up during an hour’s walk on the 
Street. My face has the color of a 
Texas cowboy’s. I am six feet one inch 
in height. I weigh one hundred and 
eighty pounds. My appetite is good. I 

sleep well. And yet, I am not satisfied 
with myself. I do not enjoy the full, 
physical vigor that I should enjoy at my 
time of life.” 

“Sure enough,” exclaimed Harry. 
“You are getting to be a pretty old 
man. Let me see! How old are you?” 

“I was fifty years old the first day of 
last August. I am not old enough to be 
in a decline. I feel that there ought 
to be twenty years’ good work in me 
yet; but after preaching I often feel 
exhausted. Occasionally I have nervous 
spells. Nervousness is my trouble.” 

“Who would think,’ exclaimed Jessie, 
“that so healthy a looking man as you 
should ever have weak nerves to com- 


“You 


plain of ?” 
“There it is! Evidence again that 
nervous people get no sympathy. 


People seem to think that none but 
pale, thin, scrawny looking people have 
herves. The contrary is the case. Often 
fleshy people are exceedingly nervous, 
and those suffering from nervous 
prostration may wear the flush of per- 
fect health.” 

“Please tell us about the Sanatorium,” 
said Harry. 

“Well, you see, I pretended to have 
Some business up that -way, knowing 
that my wife would not encourage my 
going simply for treatment. I inquired 
at once, on arriving at the ‘Home on 
the Hillside,’ as it is called, for Dr. 
Jackson, the head and front of the en- 
tire institution. I found a number of 
People waiting to see him. He spends 
the entire forenoon in his office and 
during that time there are always from 
three to six waiting for an interview. 
There was a lady in the hall, at a small 
table, taking down the names of those 
who desired to see the doctor, so that 
each one should take his turn. This 


It was an evening in early October. 
The wide fireplace in Harry’s sitting 
room had been filled with maple and 


It was Waiting as agreeable as possible. After 
a while I was ushered into the office, 
there is Which was luxuriously fitted. A’ grate 


glowing and snapping merrily when 


Harry arose and pro- Management appreciates not only the 
How do you 


How glad 


“about the Claim to be a fresh air fiend. 
has When this grate fire is not burning I 


L BY CHARLES A. GREEN 


lady, like all others connected with the 
institution, was remarkably polite and 
affable. She apologized to every one 
for the waiting, explaining that delays 
of this kind were necessary, much as 
the management disliked them, and en- 
deavoring in every way to make the 


fire was burning. I found afterwards 
that these grate fires were in every 
room in the building. Doubtless the 


cheerfulness of an open grate fire, the 
desirability of having the chill taken off 
from the autumn air, and, further, the 
thorough ventilation which it gives 
every room.” 

“How true that is,” said Jessie. “I 
Now 


have to have a door or a-window open 
somewhere, all the time; but the mo- 
ment we start a fire, there seems to be 
a draft of fresh air coming in from 
every crack and crevice. It is a com- 
plete ventilator.” 

“Well, I found Dr. Jackson an agree- 
able and gentlemanly, young-looking 
man, with a bright and attractive 
countenance. He was a man that would 
do any sick person good to look at or 
to talk with, he is so cheerful, bright 
and unaffected, and with all so sym- 
pathetic. He prepared for business at 
once, having a sharp pencil in one hand, 
a book of records in the other. He 
inquired my age, remarking facetiously 
that he was three years older than I, 
but he judged that I would outlast him 
in the race of life. He inquired about 
my father’s family, how many children 
there were; how many had died; of 
what diseases they had died. He in- 
quired about my personal habits, wheth- 


er I smoked and how many cigars} 


daily; whether I drank wine, beer or 
whiskey, and how much; whether I 
had a good appetite; whether I slept 
well; whether I took exercise; how 
much work I was doing. There was 
no phase of my life which was not in- 
vestigated by this thorough-going man. 
As he went along he gave me excellent 
advice as to my course of living. In 
some instances he advised a radical 
change. I asked him if he thought one 
mild cigar a day would hurt me. He 


said no cigar at all would be better. |-(Q ) 


He advised me to gradually drop tea 
and coffee. He said they were injurious 
to everybody, but particularly to nerv- 
ous people. He would not advise any 
sudden change in diet or in any other 
respect. He would advise drinking less 
tea and coffee every day, drinking it less 
strong every day, and finally, after a 
few months, dropping them altogether. 
He also advised using but little salt and 
pepper; no mustard.” 
A Sensitive Stomach. 


“When you consider,” said he, “that 
the stomach is lined with a very sensi- 
tive a coating, almost as delicate as the 
eye, you should not think of dosing it 
with hot mustard, or spices and peppers 
and such things. You were very wise,” 
said he, “to come to me so early. The 
majority of people scarcely think of 
the necessity of coming here until they 
are entirely broken down. You are in 
the first stages of a break-down. Your 
body is filled with dead tissue. You are 
working too hard. You are exercising 
your brain far more than you exercise 
your muscles, therefore you are unbal- 
anced. You should work in your garden 
more, walk more, ride on a bicycle, ride 
horseback, ride in a lumber wagon, any- 
thing to shake you up and work off the 
dead tissues and at the same time rest 
your mind. Take a vacation of six 
months; take a voyage to Europe; 
spend the six months here, under treat- 
ment; go into the Adirondacks—any- 
thing to get your mind off from your 
sermons and your mental work. Now 
is the time to do it. It will be easy 
for you to to recover your vigor by 
proper care and treatment now. Ten 
years from now it would be far. more 
difficult, as your age would then be 
against you.” 

“T shall place you under the care of 
Dr. Gregory, who will make a thorough 
examination of your condition; examine 
your heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, and 
will find if there is any organic trouble; 
if there is, he will treat you accord- 
ingly.” 

(To be Continued.) 





It often happens that after putting 


Double Orchard Profits 
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Red Cross 


LOW FREEZING 


DYNAMITE 


Learn the methods used by Hale, 
“The Peach Tree King,” and 
other leading orchardists. 





































6-year-old apple tree, planted with 


6-year-old apple tree, planted with 
spade, in the same plot 


dynamite 





To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing stumps 
and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, excavating and road-making write now for Free Booklet— 
‘‘Tree Planting With Dynamite, No. 81 .’’ 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 





Store-keepers wanted ‘in every town and village to take and forward orders for dynamite and 
blasting supplies. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write at once for our 


Dealer’s Proposition. DU PONT POWDER CO., Dept. 31, Wilmington, Del. 
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eal Aud op TRUSS é 


A Medal with diploma showing certificate of merit of \ 
the first class was recently awarded by the Brixton Institute Gove. Ou Science) London, 

toan American residing in St. Louis for the invention of the Pad for hernia. ¥ 
Stuart’s Plas-«tr-Padsare different fromthe painful truss, 
being medicine applicators made self-adhesive purposely to 
prevent slipping and to afford an arrangement to hold the 
parts securely in place = at the same time continuously apply an absorbent, astrin- 
gent medication. No Straps, Buckles or Springs—cannot slip, so can- 


not chafe = compress against the pubic bone. 
zo enensastily treated theme 


ousands su most obstinate cases, have 
goiviets in the the privacy 4 he home Kithest hindrance from 
== = r VET— = — SY *~ APPLY— INEXPENSIVE 
m 8 natural no further use for the t le hat 
t908 The process a recor a trial ol of saan peer sh Free. Write today, aa anion 


Tit OF PLAPAD a Fh he Plapao Corp.., Block 121 ST. LOUIS, M0, 











HARROWS AND CULTIVATES. 


With Clark’s Original “Cutaway” Double Action Harrow and Cultivator you 





can do more different kinds of ——— 
is the only Disk Cultivator that as onicimat 
Notely the double ace CROPS “CUTAWAY.” 


mpletely embodies 
tion principle. It will do the work 
—— veral other disk machines that 
chy, So t’more thorough be 
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leaves land level and true. Thed 
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for light team. All single action 
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crops. Jointed pole. We make a Gi 
“Cuta’ ” for every a. Send 
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up a big bluff a man falls over it. 
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If I knew I Were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I Would plant a tree to-day. 
—STEPHEN GIRARD. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y., AUGUST, 1911. 








Wheat.—It is not likely that this trouble is that wealth is not equally dis- 
country will long continue to export tributed. It is not possibie that wealth 
wheat to foreign countries unless we should be equally distributed for some 
inerease the yield of wheat per acre, people are willing to work hard with 
which we are not doing at present. mind and body to secure wealth while 
If every farmer would increase his Others are not willing to work either 
yield of wheat one bushel per acre it with mind or body. If the wealth of 
would be a marvelous achievement, but the world were equally divided to-day, 
it is: possible to double the yield of at the end of a year a large portion 
wheat by improved methods of culti- of the people would have spent their 
vation and fertilization. portion and inequality of wealth would 

ie be again established, 

Put Yourself in Training.—If any ak wir 
person will put himself in training early Preparing for Drought.—We are li- 
in life for any occupation, position or able to have a serious drought in any 
achievement, he can accomplish won- Part of this country every summer. If 
ders. Not one person in a hundred the preparation of the soil for plants, 
thousand is well trained for any work, Of small fruits, trees or farm crops has 
You cannot play a good game of base- been carelessly performed, such fields 
ball unless you put yourself in training. are poorly prepared for a drought, and 
We find here and there skillful men easily succumb, producing less than 
accomplishing wonders in fiying half a crop. But if the land has been 
through the air, in painting pictures, in carefully plowed to a depth of seven or 
writing books, or in various feats at eight inches, and some land can bear 
the circus or vaudeville show. These Plowing deeper than other land, and if 
people have put themselves in training the soil has been made fine by careful 
not only for months, but for many plowing and harrowing, such land will 
years. Not one hundredth part of our endure drought to a remarkable de- 
faculties are trained. The writer la- sree, especially if it receives frequent 
ments the fact that he is not better Cultivation during the dry spell. But 
trained in many things. His success in little can be expected from a field of 
fruit growing and in managing the Fruit lumpy clods of earth, in which seeds 
Grower depends largely on his fifteen have been sown or trees or plants 
years’ experience as a banker. Day in Planted. It is only finely pulverized 
and out for fifteen years he was con- S80il which is kept loose which endures 
tinually being taught about business Successfully a drought. A time will 
methods, business laws, and learning Come when the people of this country 
about business men. Whatever you de- Will not only give more attention to 
cide upon as your life work put your- fertilizers but will make more use of 
self in training without delay for that the lakes and streams for irrigation 
work. purposes. We have about fifty miles 
pa MY south of Rochester an opportunity to 
Thank You.—You will find it difi- %4™ the Genesee river and have enough 
cult to discover two more important water to hei te a large portion of 
words than “Thank You.” By using western New York. If such opportun- 
these two words frequently during a rid pom offered to the western Sareners 
life time you will make many friends or fruit growers this river would have 
and smooth over many rocky places. boom harnessed many years ago and 
Visterday Iwas asked to help pay for © ould have earned millions of dollars 
a gift made by my church to a worthy revenue. But since we in western New 
site’ Ge Wen shout t6 move te 6 York are usually favored with frequent 
distant city. The man who received sewers hyo neve tearned” te Stly uber 
my donation forgot to say “thank you” the showers and make no use of irriga- 
when I handed him my money. This tion problems. 


negligence on his part caused me to Sa 
suspect that possibly he might think Vanity, All Is Vanity.—A wise man 


I had not given him enough money. made the above remark during a re- 
But it is more likely that this church Mote age. Humanity has been freed 
brother who received my donation felt from many incumbrances_ since the 
that he was getting no benefit person- above words were spoken, and yet van- 
ally from my gift, and that therefore ity remains. This fact is made con- 
it was not nece sary for him to thank SPicuous by the coronation of the King 
He was acting Of England. 
for the church in receiving this money, The king is already enthroned. It 
therefore he should have thanked every Would seem that the King’s seat upon 
person who gave him money to pur- the throne can not be made more stable 
chase the gift. by any celebration, but this is not 
I pay annually thousands of bills. the opinion of King George. He is evi- 
It seems.as though a large portion of dently of the opinion that if he is 
my time is occupied with signing draped in unusual dress and encour- 
checks to pay bills. When the billscome ageS unusual parades and formalities, 
back receipted, in most~cases I find he will be held in higher esteem by his 
atached these two words “thank you,” Subjects. This has been the opinion 
Usually I received good value for the of kings so far back as we have record. 
check I had signed in payment for Even the king who exclaimed ‘Vanity, 
the bill, and yet it was well for the re- all is vanity,” surrounded himself 
ceiver of the money to say “thank you,” With pomp, gilt and theatrical glory 
for few things are prized more than apparently with good effect. 
promptness in payment of bills, since The money spent in the coronation 
any person can put off the payment of of King George V., added to the expense 
bills for a long time if he sees fit. of those crazy people who spent their 
Therefore let us not wait until some- money so freely in London on that oc- 
body makes us a gift, or bequeaths casion, cannot amount to less than five 
us something in his will, before we say or ten million dollars. Would it not 
“thank you.” have been more wise for the king to 
: a have donated this vast sum in relieving 
$34.70 for Each Person.—There is in the sufferings of the hundreds of thou- 
circulation $3,237,000,000 in money in sands of needy people who are ever 
this country, which when divided starving or suffering distress in the great 
among each one so that each individual city of London? Or would it not have 
has his or her share, each person would been wiser to have spent the money 
be entitled to $34.70. This does not wasted in this senseless display by found- 
mean that if the wealth of this country ing a hospital for suffering humanity? 
were divided each person would receive 
$37.40, but it means that $37.37 is the 


me, but he was in error. 


amount of the paper, silver and gold down an old house at Oak Hill around He says when planted too early the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


in the country which each one of us which are associated many memories, 
would be entitled to if it were all As I saw the siding and roof removed 


The entire wealth of from this building I noticed how dif- in the soil. 


The Old House.—They were tearing spring before the earth is well warmed. ablest pomologists that belonged to the 


winds entering a house on such an ex- the plants, if the frost would de 
posed position. The chimneys were more the life of some of the plants, Stroy 
than generously large. An immense His answer was that he did not thj 
pile of brick was taken from this old that a plant as hardy as the strawb 
frame. house. I noticed particularly could be injured by late spring frosts, 
the tin gutters and the water spouts on But since the plants in question hag 
the eaves, : 
built over sixty years ago the tin had tender and white like in leaf, it is 
not rusted. No such tin as this is sible that a severe freezing inighea, 
made now. Modern tin consists mostly injurious and possibly fatal. 4 : 
of steel whith rusts quickly and will Pe a 
not last. If this house which has Rain.—Those in the western stat 
sheltered wife, children, grandchildren, who rely upon artificial irrigation z. 
friends and relatives for years could amazed at the thought of casters 
talk, what a_ story it might tell. farmers and fruit growers dependias 
Shakespeare says there are sermons in upon variable showers which are oftal 
stones, books in brooks and good in lacking altogether for a month at 
everything. There are sermons also in time. Our field crops require a rain 
houses, also stories and poetry, but no fall from eighteen to twenty-two inches 
one is living to tell of this. What in order to produce good crops and 
despondency and joy, grief and glad- this rain fall should fall at reasonable 
ness, what reunions and sad partings intervals, but most all of it falls during 
has the old house witnessed? How the fall, winter or spring months, leat 
many have been born, how many mar- ing seasons cf drought in mid-summer 
ried, how many have died in this old These summer droughts can be avoided 
house. if we have prepared our soil by deep 
and thorough cultivation so that it acts 
Protecting Wild Animals—An Amer- 2S @ Sponge to absorb the rain fall and 
ican hunter returns from Africa and re- t© hold it. If the soil is not thus pre. 
ports that he killed ten or twelve ele- Pared and deeply pulverized and kept 
phants in one day. Such useless slauzh- !00Se by frequent cultivation the rain 
ter of God’s creatures seems to be a Will fall upon it and roll away into the 
sin. But let us consider for a moment Valleys and streams instead of pene. 
what would happen if none of the wila trating the soil. But if the hard soil 
animals of the earth were killed for should absorb the water it will not re- 
food or otherwise. If the buffalo on t@in it as will finely pulverized and fre- 
the plains had not been killed they @uently cultivated soil. In many parts 
would have done a vast amount of dam- Of the west where there is no irrigation 
After the land is all occupied as farmers have learned to produce good 
farms where could they feed? The Crops by continuous and deep cultiva- 
United States Government has been tion, thus conserving what little mois- 
preserving elk in and near Yellow- ture the earth may receive. 
stone Park, Wyoming. The elk have : 5a Seer 
increased so rapidly that there is not . Which Is the Most Profitable Farm 
enough food for them, It is estimated CTOP?—Subscribers to Green's Fruit 
that fifty thousand elk perished from Grower and others are continually ask- 
starvation last winter. If farm cattle, m8 Which is the most profitable fruit 
sheep, pigs, cows, horses, goats, cats, CTOP assuming that fruits give more 
and dogs were allowed to multiply, and Profit than ordinary farm crops. I 
none of them were killed, the country @9S8wer these questions with the best 
would be over run with them. But Of my ability, though it is difficult for 
there is no question about the preserva- 27Y person to state what particular 
tion of wild birds. Birds are well CTOP may be most profitable for any 
known as helpful to farmers and fruit i7dividual in a distant state. 
growers in destroying insects. No one When answering these questions, I 


should willingly destroy them or their °ften wonder why asparagus is not 
eggs or nests. more often mentioned and inquired 


While I realize that fruits both 


age. 


about. 
: small and large are very profitable if 
‘ sacl paren ng tg gg titans te properly cared for, my opinion is that 
2 . é 3 asparagus growing judiciously con- 
fruit growing which I have suspected ducted, may be made more profitable 
was made up largely from imagination than fruit growing. There ines Pe be 
rather than from actual experience. but little atention given to the growing 
The writer tells of wonderful success of asparagus, but the fact remains 
in handling an old raspberry planta- that asparagus ¥% one of the most de- 
nth gir gh aes x eres “ * frm. licious and highly prized, healthful and 
bebseag e oe gerd . he writer nutritious products of the field and 
says that this plantation had long garden, coming at such an early date 
been neglected, and that he dug uP jn the spring as to be absolutely with- 
and loosened the earth to a depth of out a competitor 
eighteen inches in this raspberry bed, Asparagus is easily produced and 
after which the raspberries were re- the market should be well supplied 
markably productive and _. profitable. with it, I know of no crop which can 
So far as my experience goes at pe planted with such assurance of 
Green’s Fruit Farm, to dig up the soil profit as asparagus, providing the 
eighteen inches would have destroyed planter has the necessary experience, 
an ence aninandl “tae ‘chantaleane or willingness to learn how to produce 
feb Ht woudl Gestroyed ‘every Pout ex- the crop economically and abundantly. 
isting as most raspberry roots do not Bother of Counting Money.—When it 
extend deeper than eighteen inches. comes to counting large sums of money 
This writer tells how he gathered yw. might almost say blessed be little. 
forest leaves and threw them into a when the United States treasurer turns 
cistern which he made in his barn over his office to a new treasurer, all 
yard and allowed to fill with liquid ma- o¢ the vast treasure must be counted or 
nure. He said that in a short time the proven. The assistant United States 
leaves rotted and blended with the treasurer at New York city recently 
liquid. My experience teaches that it turned over to his successor forty- 
was poor policy to throw the leaves into five million dollars which had to 


the liquid manure where they would be counted or proved. Usually 
simply impede handling. The leaves there are two hundred and_ eighty 
would not rot readily in such a tank million in this treasury. There 
and might better be used for mulching are eight-six thousand pags which 
or plowing under in the field. The contain. each one thousand silver 


writer Ko that the roots of various dollars. There is also a vast amount of 
plants will not penetrate clods of gold in bags. There are $40,000,000 in 
manure without breaking up or pulver- paper money’ Which’ tttst be counted 
izing. My experience is that the roots in the ordinary way. How glad you 
of various plants will penetrate clods 544 1 should be that we Ao net have to 
of manure, I have seen clods of manure goynt $40,000,000. If we should live 
so hard that they could - hardly be to be one hundred years old, we might 
broken with a hoe filled with roots of jot jive long enough to count this 
weeds and other plants. This is the kind $40 000,000. Gr_at wealth is a burden. 
of book which has led to the expres- yy, j; a foclies  inah who: envets (mal 
sion “book farming” and which has jions of dollars. Far happier is the man 
caused book farming to be held in ridi- with good health and family who has 
cule, whereas book farming properly a little farm paid for and a little money 
should be good farming. deposited in the savings bank ready for 
et Se an emergency, 

Do Not Plant Strawberries Too ae 
Early.—Mr. T. C. Kevitt, the veteran Death of a Pomologist. 
strawberry grower, writes Green's By the death, on June 24th, 1911, at 
Fruit Grower that strawberries should Washington, D. C., of Mr. W. N. Irwin, 
not be planted very early in the the public service has lost one of the 


He 


root growth does not start rapidly and was an expert in the identification and 
the plants are simply lying dormant critical study of varieties of fruits and 
If the plants are set out at much of the work of this kind done 


equally divided. 
this country, including real estate, rail- ferently old houses were built from about corn planting time they will be- there for many years past should be 


roads, factories, stocks and bonds is so those built to-day. 


The timbers of this gin growth at once. 


This is a new idea. credited to his judgment. He will be 


large that if this vast wealth were di- house are many times as strong as It has generally been supposed that the missed there and by a large circle of 


vided equally among the people of this those of the modern house, and were earlier strawberry plants were set out devoted friends. 


His life has been 4 


country each person might have several hewed out of forest trees. Between the the better providing the land was dry blessing to the world. 


thousand dollars. There is wealth studding bricks were laid, making the 
enough in this country to make every house very warm. Probably the owner 


person happy and_ contented. 


The thought there was danger of cold winter after early planting, frost 





enough for working and planting. 
When Mr Kevitt was asked whether, A pessimist is a person who has lived 
fell upon with an optimist. 


Though this house was been received by mail, were SOmewhat ° 
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ALL ABOARD FOR THE FARM. 

Leaving the City for Months of Rural 
Life. 

There is a great commotion at my 
neighbor’s house. Last night I heard 
a squawking of poultry. My neighbor 
was catching his chickens in order to 
carry them with him to Green’s fruit 
farm, where they expect to stay until 
fall. These chickens were born in the 
city, were moved to the farm last sum- 
r and were brought back with the 


me 
tality in November, Later I saw a 
pig wagon going threugh the yard 


containing house cats, two boxes of 
chickens, six go-carts, two boys’ wheel- 
parrows, three doll’s cribs, boxes and 
jardinieres filled with flowers in bloom, 
croquet sets, lawn tennis nets, extra 
peds and bedding and other domestic 
items intended to supplement the ever 
furnished house at Green’s fruit farm 
where this family spend their summer. 

This is the morning of the day when 
this family, which consists of the 
daughter of our editor, her husband, 
three children and attendants will bid 
farewell to the city for four months. 
As I arose from my bed I saw the chil- 
dren dancing and scampering toward 
the spot where _the wagon loaded with 
supplies, etc., was waiting for the start. 
Each child had a different song and all 
were highly elated with the idea of liv- 
ing once more near the meadows, fields 
of grain, shady woods, and plantations 
of strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, grapes, apples, peaches, pears, 
quinces and plums. 

At one time.the past spring the ques- 
tion as to whether it might not be well 
to remain in the beautiful city home 
with its lawns and flowers for certain 
reasons, whereupon the children were 
found in tears, therefore, it was decided 
to go again to the farm as usual. 
Why is this farm so attractive not only 
to the children, but to their parents? 
The mother had lived on the farm as a 
babe, and has grown up to womanhood 
there. It is not surprising that she 
should be attracted to the farm. Where 
one has lived on a farm as a child 
there is Eden, if life there was a happy 
one. The dreams of after life are made 
up largely where the child was born 
and reared. It is not so easy to explain 
why the children of this mother delight 
in spending the summer months on 
the farm, for their home in the city is 
in the suburbs where there is plenty of 
playground and playmates. The chil- 
dren lose something in companionship 
by going to the farm, and something of 
beauty in the surrounding lawns and 
flower beds, and something in automo- 
bile rides, entertainments at church 
and elsewhere, and still they have a 
passion for going to the farm, and 
would feel greatly deprived if they 
could not go there every summer. 
There must be something attractive in 
farm life to children that we older peo- 
ple cannot understand. Possibly it 
may be in the blood, That is, it may 
be an inheritance the same as we in- 
herit a tendency for fishing or hunting. 
Birds and other wild creatures, sun- 
shine, wide ample play grounds, free- 
dom from starchy clothing, ever delight 
the young. 





Teaching Practical Values. 

The ‘‘World’s Work” is publishing a 
series of articles on “The School of 
To-morrow.” In commenting editor- 
jally on the interest which is being 
manifested in the discussions, the peri- 
odical says: 

“Well, it is amazing, if you look at 
the subject with simple common sense, 
to see how successfully the school—the 
common school for the training of the 
masses of children—managed for cen- 
turies to avoid teaching them anything 
of practical value. The common tasks 
and duties of life were the only things 
under heaven that they missed; they 
tried everything else. Yet the common 
tasks and duties of life are the only 
things which the mass of mankind can 
ever be  sgsuccessfully or _ profitably 
taught—the only things they will have 
@ use for.” 

Comments by C. A. Green.—There is 
much truth in the above’ statement. 
The rural school which I attended for 
over twelve years taught but little of 
practical affairs. In spelling an at- 
tempt was made to teach us how to 
spell words which we might never have 
occasion to use. I myself was taught 
nothing about farming or fruit growing 
or the other practical affairs of life. 
Geography as taught was of little prac- 
tical value. I could never locate plates 
by the way I was taught in geography. 
There are fifty millions of people in 
this country who have no knowledge 
of gardening, farming or fruit growing. 
The efforts made by farming and fruit 
growing publications has never been 
fully appreciated by our citizens and 
much less by the government and 
Post-Office officials. The teacher who 
g0es out of his way to instruct his 
Pupils in practical affairs, should be 


highly prized for there are so few of 
this class. Since the clergyman is a 
public teacher, he should not confine 
himself entirely to theology and ethics, 
but should attempt to teach his peo- 
ple of practical affairs and have some- 
thing to say about farming, fruit grow- 
ing and carpentering, . 





Three Helpful Birds. 

There are many helpful birds, It 
may be almost claimed that almost all 
birds, sparrows, hawks, owls and others 
are helpful, but quail, partridge and 
prairie chicken are more helpful to the 
fruit grower and farmer than is gener- 
ally known. The quail is an innocent 
bird, loving the abode of man. If not 
molested he will seek the nearby gar- 
den or field in preference to the solitude 
of the distant hills and woodland. 
During severe winters I have known 
quails to resort to my father’s barn, 
hiding neath the floors and at times go 
out to feed with the chickens. Quails 
are the particular enemies of potato 
bugs. One quail will destroy many 
thousand potato bugs in one season, 
besides many other harmful insects. In 
winter the quail lives mostly on seeds 
of weeds. 

The partridge if left undisturbed, will 
go out in the fields and destroy many 
injurious insects. The prairie chicken, 
I am told, if permitted to thrive in large 
numbers would rid the south of the 
boll weavel, which is destined to destroy 
the cotton crop. There are many other 
insects which the prairie chicken will 
destroy. But since these birds have 
been found to be eatable, they have 
not been allowed a momen’s peace, they 
are shot, and trapped and snares put 
out to capture them. In addition to 
this, these helpful birds are preyed upon 
by. skunks, weasels, cats and other 
enemies, and often perish through se- 
vere winters by freezing or starvation. 

These birds will be exterminated, as 
was the wild pigeon, -if steps are not 
taken at once for their preservation. 
The killing of such birds should be pro- 
hibited for the next ten years. All 
should help in this campaign to re- 
strain the slaughter of birds. 


What We Can Learn from the French 
Farmer. 

The French are a marvelous people. 
We can learn something from them, as 
we can from almost every nationality. 
The French are great economists, ever 
saving money and fertilizers. They 
make the most of the small area of 
farming lands in their possession. While 
their total land estates embrace no 
larger territory than that of Kansas, 
Minnesota and Indiana, France grows 
every year half as much wheat as is 
grown in all of the United States. The 
soil on the farms of France has been 
under cultivation more than twice as 
long as land in this country, and yet 
the land of France is more fertile than 
ours and yields far greater crops. 

It is well for the people of the United 
States to realize that a large portion of 
our farming and fruit growing is done 
und-r a slip shod system which results 





“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 


ee. 
we a 


crackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers 


become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 


“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 


cracker that tastes as if 


it just came from 


the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 
open the package and you'll 


see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 








in the impoverishment of the soil. Land 
is so cheap here we’ seem to prefer to 
cultivate a large area with an addi- 
tion of but little fe tilizer and with 
careless cultivation, rather than a small 
area and more careful attention with a 
view of getting larger crops. 

As compared with the French peo- 
ple, we are wasteful of our fertility. 
There is no nation on earth who makes 
so little use of ordinary fertilizer as we 
do. 

The farms of France are small com- 
pared with ours. In France they often 
secure two or three crops in one sea- 


son, making up for the loss of the fer- 
tility of this heavy crop by saving every 
particle of fertilizer and applyingit ina 
judicious manner to the soil. As you 
look out of the car window in riding 
through France you will see in the dis- 
tance fields that look like ribbons of 
different colors. Each of these ribbons 
may represent a farm, or a certain 
crop of afarm. There may not be over 
an acre of wheat, oats or other farm 
crop, but this acre has been most care- 
fully prepared and cultivated. 





The value of farm products last year 
was nearly nine billion dollars. 











_ The children’s school farm in Thomas Jefferson Park, New York City, 
organized this system of instruction in 1902, when the first children’s school 














CITY CHILDREN BEING TAUGHT HOW TO MAKE GARDENS. 


has been opened for the season by Mrs. Henry Parsons, who 
farm of Wee York city was started: in De Witt Clinton Park. 


Mrs. Parsons says she did not start these gardens to teach agriculture, but to teach the private care of public property and to have city 


children become acquainted not only with the common vegetables the 
with the products which they study about in their geographies at school. 
entire world and similar gardens are being establishe , tnt p 

f to observe the work there and begin a similar work in Scotland. 


te to New Yor 
7000 seeds. 


Scotland have sent a dele 
thousand children plante 


in London and other cities. 


see daily in the stores, but also in a miniature way to become acquainted 
The work done in New York city has attracted the attention_of the 
This year the Dumfernine trustees of the Carnegie Fund in 


At the opening on Saturday-a 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 








Home. 


A man can build a mansion 
and furnish it throughout, 
A man,.can build a palace 
With lofty walls and stout, 
A man can build a temple 
With high and spacious dome, 
But no man in this world can build 
That precious thing called Home! 


No, ’tis our happy faculty, 

Oh, women, far and wide, 
To turn a cot or palace 

Into something else beside, 
Where brothers, sons and husbands 

tired 

With willing footsteps come; 
A place of rest, where love abounds, 

A perfect kingdom—Home! 

—I. L. Jones. 





Making Life More Pleasant. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank L., Hanson. 

Life on the farm, socially considered, 
is liable to become dull and monoto- 
nous for the wife. With the husband 
it is different. Men have many chances 
to meet another, at the store, the 
blacksmith shop, the postoffice, and 
other places where it is not customary 

for the gentle sex to gather. 

While it is true and in a certain 
sense necessary that the work of prop- 
erly caring for a home confines. the 
housewife to about the same _ duties 
and in about the same atmosphere 
throughout the year, the conditions 
can be somewhat alleviated. The so- 
lution depends largely upon the per- 
sonal interest and thoughtfulness of 
the husband. Even if she has a strong 
determination to get more out of life 
socially, the wheels will not run 
smoothly without his rigid co-opera- 
tion. 

He should see to it that she accom- 
panies him on business trips whenever 
possible. He should make an effort 
to attend the nearest church a little 
oftener. He ought to insist on her 
spending more afternoons with her 

- friends, even if it means a cold supper 
for him. A woman gets very ‘little 
pleasure out of waiting upon company, 
for it means more work in every Case. 
Some men forget that their wives con- 
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A Triumph 
Of Cookery— 


Post 
Toasties 


Many delicious dishes 
have been made from 
Indian Corn by the skill 
and ingenuity of the ex- 
pert cook. 

But none of these crea- 
tions excels Post Toast- 
jes in tempting the palate. 

**Toasties’’ are a lux- 
ury that make a delight- 
ful hot-weather economy. 

The first package tells 


its own story 
** The Memory Lingers ”’ 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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sider it a pleasure and an _ honor to 
ride beside them, even if the distance 
is short, It gives them a change of 
of thought. 

With a little more attention given 
to the matter the number of fatigued, 
care-worn appearing women, seen far 
too numerously in any community, 
ougl . to be greatly lessened. If affairs 
are properly managed the farm is cer- 
tainly the best place in the world to 
keep the body young and fresh, and the 
spirits cheerful and happy. 





Meatless Dinners. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. R. B. Becks, Wash. 


We country housekeepers are often 
confronted by guests to prepare dinner 
for and no meat within reach. If it 
is not in season when young chickens 
are at hand, one must exercise a little 
ingenuity in devising a dinner without 
meat. With butter, eggs, milk, and 
fruit in abundance, a very nice meal 
may be placed on table. One can keep 
on hand a few cans of corn, tomatoes, 
etc., and also chipped beef and bacon. 

Will suggest a few menus for such 
emergencies: 

1. Vegetable Soup—Mashed pota- 
toes, maccaroni and cheese, Lima 
beans, dressed with cream and but- 
ter; cabbage salad, apple sauce, straw- 
berry shortcake, filled with canned 
berries. : 

2. Bean Soup—Potatoes, scalloped 
corn, poached or fried eggs, cabbage, 
in some form, canned fruit and crulls 
or cake, jelly or jam. 

3. Parsnips—Baked squash, baked 
potatoes, chipped beef, slightly brown- 
ed in butter and a milk gravy made 
around it; eggs, mince or apple pie, 
honey, pickles. 

4. Baked Beans—Turnips with 
cream dressing, potatoes, scalloped, 
hominy slightly fried in bacon or fresh 
pork fat, honey or jam, baked apples 
and ginger bread. 

These are winter dinners. Summer 
will give the fresh vegetables in va- 
riety, also cottage cheese, which is us- 
ually a treat to the visitor from the 
city. Custard makes an acceptable 
quickly prepared _ dessert. Soups to 
substitute for meat should be richer 
than when only used to give variety to 
the bill of fare. 

Recipes for meatless dinners: 

Vegetable Soup—One large cupfu! 
sliced potatoes, 2-3 cup. salsify, cut 
crosswise of root, one small onion. 
Boil until tender, mash or rub through 
vegetable strainer; two tablespoonsful 
tomato; let boil up again and add one 
cup milk and a little butter, salt and 
a dash of cayenne pepper. Thin to 
desired conssistency with water; we 
like it pretty thick. 

Bean Soup—2-3 cup large navy 
beans boiled with a small slice of bacon 
until soft, wash well; stir in while boil- 
ing 1-2 a small onion, minced or sliced 
fine and one level tablespoonful brown- 
ed flour; let simmer a few minutes and 
add a cup of milk, though it is not bad 
without the milk; a little tomato im- 
proves it also. Onion may be omitted 
or be replaced by a little celery if 
preferred. 

Maccaroni and Cheese—Break and 
boil one cup maccaroni 30 minutes; 
when boiled dry, drain; chip fine 1-2 
cup cheese. If very dry, best grate it. 
Mix and season with salt and pepper; 
cover with milk and bake until slightly 
browned; the flavor depends largely 
upon the quality of cheese but ’tis 
none the worse if cheese is stale and 
dry, if only rich. 

Scalloped Corn—Place alternately 
layers of corn and broken crackers; 1 
can of corn makes a_ nice dishful; 
season with salt, pepper and butter, 
cover with milk and bake 30 minutes. 
Scalloped potatoes are best with but 
little crackers, or even none; must be 
covered to hold steam and will need 
nearly an hour in which to cook. 

Baked Beans—1 1-2 cups large navy 
beans, 1 slice bacon, 1 teaspoonful of 
butter, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful vinegar, or 8 spoonfuls to- 
matoes. Bake all day, if possible, ad- 


ding water as needed. Dish should be 
covered. Best baked day preceding, 
then warmed up when needed. 


Favorite Recipes. 

Johnny Cake.—One and one-half cups 
of Indian meal, one scant cup of flour, 
one egg, one cup milk, three teaspoons 
baking powder, shortening size of egg, 
pinch of salt and one-fourth cup of 
molasses. 

Fruit Cookies.—One 
one cup butter, one-half 
sour milk, two cups of _ raisins, 
(or cup and half of raisins and 
one-half cup chopped walnuts), 
two eggs, one teaspoonful of soda in 
three cups of flour. Make about as 
stiff as a stir cake. Drop in the pan 
with a spoon. Spices can be added to 
suite taste. 

Pepper Hash.—Twelve green  pep- 
pers, twelve red _ peppers, fifteen 
large white onions, all chopped, 
but not too fine. Pour boiling 
hot water over these and let stand fif- 
teen minutes or longer, then drain. 
Add three pints of vinegar, two-thirds 
of a cup of sugar, two tablesponfuls 
of salt. Cook about thirty minutes or 
until thick enough. 

Spiced Cucumbers.—Two dozen cu- 
cumbers pared and sliced as for 
the table; put them in a_= stone 
jar in layers, sprinkle each layer with 
fine salt, let them stand in a cool place 
twenty-four hours; drain well in a 
sieve. Slice or chop six large onions 
very fine. Put cucumbers in glass jars 
in alternate layers of cucumbers and 
onions, Sprinkle each layer with cel- 
ery seed and to each jar add two or 
three small red pepper pods. Pour 
over these a liquid composed of one 
part best olive oil to three parts of 
vinegar. The amount depends upon the 
size of the cucumbers. Screw covers on 
tightly, So as to exclude all air. Very 
appetizing when fresh cucumbers are 
not in market. 


Preserving Fruit. 

The exact proportions of sugar and 
fruit used for canning and preserving 
cannot be given, as the quality of the 
fruit as to sweetness or sourness var- 
ies greatly. An approximate amount 
is given for a quart jar of fruit: ‘ 

For strawberries, six to eight ounces; 
raspberries, four ounces; blackberries, 
five to six ounces; quinces eight to ten 
ounces; pears, four to six ounces; 
grapes, six to eight ounces; peaches, 
four ounces; pineapple four to six 
ounces; crab-apples, six to eight 
ounces; and plums, four ounces. 

If canning any soft fruits,.no water 
should be used to start the boiling. 
If the kettle is set on a rather’ cool 
part of the stove or over a kettle of 
hot water, enough juice to start with 
will exude, and the boiling process 
should be started slowly. Berries should 
only be heated through, not cooked. If 
the cans are wanted very full, two 
batches should be cooked at once, and 
the berries skimmed out, packed in the 
jars carefully, enough juice poured in 
to fill all spaces, then sealed. The jar 
should be overflowed for a few seconds 
to be sure all air is forced out, 

For canning fruit or vegetables, 
many most successful housewives re- 
fuse to use sugar, saying the natural 
flavor of the contents is impaired by 
its use. Sugar causes the fruit to swim 
on top of the liquid, and packs the 
solids at the top of the jar. Without 
it, the fruit sinks to the bottom, and is 
always covered. Jars should be well 
filled, in order that no mould may form 
on the top. 


Cen Your Raspberries Whole. 

Wash the fruit and “(fill the jars. 
Put two-thirds full of cold water. Put 
on the tops but not too tight. Put 
into the wash boiler with strips of thin 
boards under the jars. Pour cold water 
around the jars until it comes two- 
thirds the way up. Light the fire 
under the boiler and after the water 
has begun to boil continue cooking for 
half an hour. Have ready a tea-kettle 
of boiling water. Remove the tops and 
fill the cans. Then screw the tops on 
You will find these berriés taste more 
like fresh ones than those canned the 
old way. Do not can with sugar. Add 
that when opened, just as you would 
with the fresh fruit—Mrs. J. S. P., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Canned Corn. 

Contributed by Mrs. A. C. Witzel, N. J. 

Take 9 quarts of corn (I used Stow- 
ell’s); one full cup of granulated sugar; 
one scant cup of table salt; one quart 
or more of water. The corn must have 
plenty of juice. Boil ten minutes and 
seal. When corn is cold, dip tops in 
parafine and keep in a_ cool place. 
When wanted for use, if too salt, drain 
off juice, add milk and pepper and heat, 
but not boil. See that all cans are 
first sterilized. 





cup of sugar, 
cup of 











put off buying that 
Victor! You owe 
it to yourself and 
family. Don’t de. 
prive them any 
longer of this great 


pleasure. 


Go today to the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. If you don’t know who 
he is write us and we’ll tell you. 
Write us anyway for pematene catalogs of 
the Victor ($10 to $100) and Victor- Victrola 
($75 to $250). Easy terms can be arranged 
with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreai, Canadian Distributors 


slicer toe (5) 
Victor mi 


How to Keep Well in Summer, 

In the July “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” Dr. Jean Williams, writing on 
“How to Keep Well in Summer,” says, 
in part: 

“In general, to lighten the digestive 
burden during the summer months, eat 
sparingly, especially of the heat-pro- 
ducing foods. Add green vegetables 
and fresh ripe fruits generously to the 
diet. Avoid underripe, overripe or par- 
tially decayed fruits as you would 
poison, for that is exactly what they 
are. Strawberries and other small- 
seeded fruits disagree with many peo- 
ple. In such a case, use only the juice 
of the fruit. , ‘ 

“Ice-water, so commonly and cop- 
iously consumed, is very bad for the 
stomach and sometimes very danger- 
ous. Acute indigestion is often caused 
by drinking it. As for the ever-present 
soda-fountain, though not all is_ evil 
that flows from its faucets, there are 
few persons whose health will not suf- 
fer from indulgence in the heavily- 
sweetened, over-flavored, ice-cream- 
nut-chocolate mixtures that are sold so 
much more commonly than the whole- 
some grape-juice, apple-juice, lemon- 
ade, zoolack, matzoon or _ buttermilk. 
The last named three not only serve 
as agreeable, refreshing beverages, but 
are most valuable foods as well. 

“Finally, let me urge everyone to 
cultivate the holiday spirit. If you 
can’t have a long vacation, take a 
short one. If you can’t leave your work 
at all, manage to make your work 
conform in some manner to summer 
standards. Picnic as much as you 
can, if you enjoy it. Eat out of doors, 
if you can do so in comparative priv- 
acy. In these respects home-keeping 
women are much more fortunate than 
their brothers and sisters, husbands 
and fathers out in the business world 
because much of their work can be 
taken out of the stuffy rooms into the 
air. Fortunately we are all rapidly 
learning how much of a factor in pre- 
serving health this outdoor life may be, 
and how much it will help us to make 
our summer not only healthful but 
happy.” 


Marrying for a Home Life. 

If the truth must be spoken, men 
come much nearer to marrying in ac- 
cordance with the Sphinx’s designs 
than women. Men marry for a home, 
says the Washington ‘‘Times.” 

And G. B. Shaw, all to the contrary, 
admitting all the mistakes of the past, 
all the tyrannies and _ stupidities that 
have cast a blot upon the very word 
“home,” when it is rightly built,. it [Is 
far from being a mistake or an evil. 

First of all, a home is a place 
which makes affection, sympathy, com- 
bined interests, natural, Live in the 
house, year in and year out, for twenty 
years or so, with anvone, and it is 
difficult in that time to tail to find out 
the good points of one’s fellow, to have 
his interests at heart, and to see what 
his point of view stands for. In 4 
world of conflicting interest and much 
greed it is something that the home has 
power of combining a certain number 
of interests. 

Wherever the word “home” is not 
utterly misapplied, it means that dh 
certain number of people, servants, | 
children, husband, and wife, work to- 
gether to establish order, comfort, 2 
general spirit of service and good will 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


2726—Ladies’ Kimona. 8 sizes, 32 to 46 
inches, bust measure. For 36 bust it 
requires 7% yards 36 inches wide; 3% 
yards 36 inches for short kimona. 

4487—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt Waist. 6 
Sizes, 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. 
For 36 bust it requires 2% yards 36 
inches wide. 

3928—Children’s Tucked French Blouse 
Dress. 3 sizes, 1, 3 and 5 years. For 
3 years it requires 2 yards 36 inches 
wide; 1% yards insertion, 2% yards 


edging. 

5334—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. 6 sizes, 
22 to 32 inchés, waist measure. Width 
of lower edge for 24 waist is 3% yards, 
and requires 3% yards 44 inches wide. 

4663—Boys’ Russian Dress. 3 sizes, 1, 2, 
3 years. For 2 years it requires 2% 
yards 27 inches wide. 

5515—Simple Waist, closing at back. Cut 
in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material. 

4346—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque. 7 sizes, 
32 to 44 inches, bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires with flowing sleeve 
8% yards 27 inches wide; with bishop 
Sleeve, 3% yards 27 inches wide. 

5413—Girls’ Dress with Panel Front. Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10 ana 12 years. Age 8 
requires 3% yards of 27 or 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

1123—Children’s Petticoat. 8 sizes, 2 to 

years. For 5 years it requires 1% 

yards 36 inches wide; 3% yards inser- 


on. 
5398—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt, with Side 
anels. Cut in 5 sizes, 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 measures 2% 
yards around lower edge and requires 
2% yards of 50-inch material. 
5150—Children’s Tucked Dress. Cut in 
Sizes %, 1, 3 and 5 years. The 3-year 


size requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material; 3 yards of insertion, and 4% 
yards of edging. 
4893—-Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 
to 42 inches, bust measure. For 3 
bust it requires 24% 36 inches wide. 
1327—-Men’s Jumper. 4 sizes, 34 to 46 
inches breast measure. For 38 breast 
it requires 4 yards 27 inches wide. 
3716—Ladies‘ One-Piece Kimono Night- 
Gown. 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For 36 bust it requires 4% 
yards 36 inches wide. 
5238—Misses’.and Small Women’s Dress. 
Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. The 
16-year size requires 5% yards of 536 
inch material. 
Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by 
number, and give size in inches. Address 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





The Old Attic, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 


The unfinished attic of the old farm- 
house! What a train of pleasant recol- 
lections the very name suggests! Some 
of the happiest hours of my life have 
been spent within its precincts. When 
a boy it was a veritable wonderland, 
the charms of which all the boys in 
the neighborhood were eager to avail 
themselves. Among the accumulated 
articles could be found almost anything 
from a Revolutionary muskét to a last- 
summer’s hat, From the age-colored 
beams were suspended bunches of 
mother’s choicest herbs, the wonderful 
curative properties of which she alone 
knew the secret. Father kept there h‘s 
stock of garden seeds and his string 
of seed corn, all well up out of harm’s 
way. The early winter months would 
see a good-sized pile of butternuts on 
the floor, and from those same mighty 
beams would swing an abundant supply 
of home cured bacon and ham. Some- 
times there would be a heap of new 
corn husks, carefully stripped from the 
best ears for only the best would do, to 
supplant the filling of our beds. 

That old attic was a wonderful play- 
ground, just the place for impromptu 
circuses and during lion hunts, Many 
were the imaginary Indians scalped in 
the fiercest of battles. Surely no avia- 
tor ever experienced the thrills that we 
did in our wild rides across the prairies 
in the clumsy old cradle that had 
soothed the babies of many genera- 
tions. 

It was not without its unpleasant 
features, however, and these we real- 
ized mostly at night, for during the 
warm months we slept there. First 
I must mention the heat, the subtle, 
sweltering qualities of which are, in 
my opinion, yet to be equalled. We 
felt like shouting praises for every 
shower that came to cool off the hot 
roof, after the sun’s rays had fallen 
upon it for a long day. I have often 
declared that roof a nuisance. If our 
bed was placed.too far under the eaves, 
and we got up too carelessly a few nails 
were almost sure to puncture our 
scalps. We could often hear the frisky 
mice gamboling about the floor, digging 
stray kernels of corn from the cracks, 
providing Madam Puss happened to be 
patrolling some other beat. Frequently 
when we slipped on our trousers in the 
morning we -became painfully aware 
that a wasp had set up house-keeping 
in them, but that was only a trifling 
imposition to our boyish nature, 





Now that the years of manhood have 
come, with its many cares and troubles 
and sorrows, the old attic has grown 
dearer. The array of discarded art- 
icles, old, dusty, and really nothing but 
just “trash,” no longer offer any at- 
traction as playthings, but the sight 
of every one recalls memories that are 
more than sacred. Asin the days of kid- 
hood the summer months finds a bed 
there. What a comfort to lie there on 
rainy nights and listen to the patter, 
patter on the roof! There is the con- 
solation that the hard-working  ani- 
mals are getting a much-needed rest, 
and that the crops are growing, stead- 
ily and fruitfully growing, for future 
use. What a blessing to drift off into 
the land of pleasant dreams and rest, 
the reward of every man who has dealt 
honestly with all other men! My one 
desire is to ever enjoy the privilege of 
enjoying the quiet and serenity of the 
unfinished attic of the old farmhouse. 
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Now Is the Time to Swat the Fly, 

The rules for dealing with the fly 
nuisance, published by the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and widely 
circulated by them, are worth reprint- 
ing: 

Keep the flies away from the sick, 
especially those ill with contagious dis- 
eases. Kill every fly that strays into 
the sick room. His body is covered 
with disease germs. 

Do not allow decaying material of 
any sort to accumulate on or near your 
premises. All refuse which tends in 
any way to fermentation, such as bed- 
ding straw, paper waste and vegetable 
matter should be disposed of or cov- 
ered’ with lime or kerosene. 

Screen all food. Keep all receptacles 
for garbage carefully covered and the 
cans cleaned or sprinkled with oil or 
lime. 

Keep all stable manure in vault or 
pit, screened or sprinkled with lime, 
oil or other cheap preparation. | See 
that your sewage system is in good 
order; that it does not leak, is up-to- 
date and not exposed to flies. Pour 
kerosene into the drains. 

Cover food after a meal; burn or 
bury all table refuse. Screen all food 
for sale. 

Screen all windows and doors, es- 
pecially the kitchen and dining-room. 

Burn pyrethrum powder in the house 
to kill flies. 

Don’t forget, if you see flies, that 
their breeding-place is in near-by filth. 
It may be behind the door, under the 
table, or in the cuspidor. 

If there is no dirt and filth, there 
will be no flies. 

If there is a nuisance in the neigh- 
borhood, it would be advisable to 
write at once to the health depart- 
ment. 





Upon the theory that the elimination 
of grade crossings is beneficial to the 
general public as well as to the rail- 
roads, the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey has recom- 
mended, in its annual report to the 
govcrnor, that a law be passed under 
which the state as well as the munici- 
palities and railroads affected _ shall 
share the burden of expense of abolish- 
ing such crossings. 
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Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints 


Every step in the manu- 
facture of these substantial 
-acalicoes contributes to the 
wearing-quality as well as to 
fine appearance. The cloth 
Mis well-woven and lasting; 


fast; and the designs are 
i strikingly beautiful and at- 
i The standard 
**Worth}: 

Pda@making up.” 
yo rh Show this advertisement to 
eee ‘ivour dealer when you order, and 
don’t accept substitutes. If not 
in your dealer's stock write us 
~ voy — address. We'll 
p him supply you. 
he Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’a 
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DREGON INFORMATION 


For authentic detailed information concerning 
fruit growing, dairying, general farming, manu- 
facturing and business opportunities in any part 
of Oregon. Address Portland Commercial Club, 
Room 680, Portland, Oregon. 








THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at 


_ your house is not silent. 
He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers to sell his trees. Green’s catalog 
makes a silent call at your house, 
‘This catalog will lie on the table 
until you are ready t open it and 
read its contents. If you desire to 
buy anything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty to do so, 
“\ but you are not talkid to death 
meanwhile. Green's catalog with 
lithographed covers is an ornament 
to any farmer's table and can be 
read with pleasure, protit,: nd in- 
terest. Ifit leads to your planting 
an orchard, or a fruit garden for 
sup: lying your home with fresh fruit, our catalog may be the 
most profitable book you have in your house uxt to the Bible, 
Green's catalog sent free when called for. Capital, $100,000. 
Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Say, John, Does Your Wife Fall For Afternoon Teas? 


{ WANT You To 
MEET HERR Von) 
PICKLEOFF, AUTHOR OF 
LA WEINE WURST ANID 


How is (T WE 
NEVER MEET THis 
MAN SHAKESPEARE 
AT ANY OF 


No APTERNOON “TEA 1% COMPLETE 


WITHOUT ONE OF THE ANIMALS 
FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 700. 


HeRS's AN 

ANCIENT TooTH Pick 

1 MCKED UP IW RONG 
LAST YAR FOR 


bore ad ane 


1 Nou GWE ME 
YouR AdDRESS, tLe 


TRICKLE. 
TRICKLE 





Flings at society fads from Rochester “Herald.” 
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This young man lives on a large ranch in 
western Wyoming. He is an unwilling subject 
when having his picture “took” on the back of 
his favorite hog. His name is Frank Jr. 


CARE OF CREAM ON FARMS. 


For Good Cream, Good Butter, More 
Money and Greater Satisfaction, 
the Following Points Should 
Be Carefuly Observed. 

1. Milk with clean hands. 


milking, if 





2. Clean cows before 
filthy. 

3. See that all seams in milk uten- 
sils are properly flushed with solder. 
Only well tinned metal vessels should 
be used for milk. 

4. Clean all milk utensils properly 
and place them in the sunlight. 

5. Remember, dirt carries bacteria 
which cannot be strained out of the 
milk; hence, avoid getting dirt in the 
milk. 

6. Place the cream in cold water at 
once after separating. 
7. Never run the cream directly 
from separator into the can contain- 
ing cream from previous skimming. 

8. Never mix warm and cold cream. 

9. Stir the cream occasionally while 
cooling. 

10. Keep the cream sweet in hot 
weather by changing the water’ often. 

11. Keep the milk house clean, well 
lighted and well ventilated, and use 
it for no other } irpose except milk and 
cream. 

12. Do not keep cream in _ rusty 
milk cans, setters or buckets; the cream 
will not keep so well and the rusty 
utensils may produce a very objection- 
able metallic flavor. 

13. Do not keep cream in musty 
cellars, nor in any place near vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, soap, or any 
other strong odored provision; they 
taint the cream, 

14. Stir the cream often so that it 
will be free from lumps. Only fresh, 
sweet and smooth cream can be sam- 
pled accurately. When cream is sour 
and in poor condition, the test is us- 
ually lowered. 

15. Use a regular milk stirrer, 
skimmer or long handled spoon, for 
stirring cream; avoid wooden paddles 
because they are unsanitary. 

16. If properly cooled and kept cool, 
cream will not be soured by a thunder 
storm. 

17. Deliver the cream as often as 
possible; not less than three times a 
week during hot weather and twice a 
week in winter. 


The Separator. 


One of the usual causes for a poor 
grade of cream is negligence in wash- 
ing the separator. Too many produc- 
ers wash their machines but once a 
day; and some but once in two days; 
the result is, especially during hot 
weather, a poor grade of cream. The 
bowl, as well as all tinware, should 
be washed every time it is used, and 
once .a day preferably in water con- 
taining a little soda or washing pow- 
der. Soap should never be used in 
washing milk utensils because it will 
taint the milk. If possible the bowl 
and all tinware should be scalded in 
hot water at least once a day, and im- 
mediately put in the sun, or on a stove 
to dry. This prevents rusting. Rust- 
ing renders the bowl and milk utensils 
much more difficult to wash and keep 
clean. The bowl, if washed after each 
using, will cleanse easily in less time, 
skim more thoroughly, give a more 
uniform cream, and last longer. To 
operate a _ separator successfully, the 
following points should be carefully 
observed: 

1. Clean all parts thoroughly be- 
fore setting it up. 

2. Fasten the frame _ to a solid 
foundation (preferably planks embed- 
ded in concrete.) 


3. Set the frame level and keep it 
level, 

4. Oil all gearing and spindle every 
time before starting. 

5. Flush all gearing and bearings 
with kerosene once or twice a month; 
then oil well. If this is practiced the 
machine will run more easily and the 
gearing will last longer. 

6. Prevent dust and grit from enter- 
ing the bearings of the machine. 

7. Run the machine at the proper 
speed (usually marked on handles.) 

8. Use a watch in timing speed. Do 
not guess at it. 

9. Do not start the milk through 
the bowl until the required speed has 
been reached. 

10. Warm the bowl and fill with 
hot water just before starting during 
cold weather, especially if the ma- 


chine is kept in a cold place. It may 
prevent the cream from sticking in 
the bowl, 


11. Flush the _ bowl 
water or warm skimmilk. 

12. Wash the bowl immediately af- 
ter it has been used. 

13. Dry the parts of the bowl when 
washed by placing on a fairly warm 
stove, or if possible, hang in the sun 
all day. Keeping them dry prevents 
from rusting and the sun acts as a 
germicide. 

14. Be sure to keep the skimmilk 
outlets open; if they are not properly 
cleaned, the test will go down, 

15. Set the cream screw so that it 
will deliver from 28 to 35 per cent. 
cream during the winter and from 
33 to 45 per cent. during summer; or 
if a 3.8 per cent. milk is skimmed, 
have the machine deliver 11 to 14 
pounds of cream per 100 pounds of 
milk during the winter and from 8.5 to 
10.5 pounds of cream during summer. 

16. Separating milk in an unwash- 
ed bowl that has been standing for 
several hours is “a filthy practice.” 


Why Cream Should Be Cooled. 


Poor and off-flavored cream more 
often results from improper care than 
from any other cause. It is true that 
the most common _ fermentation in 
milk and cream is due to the develop- 
ment of lactic acid bacteria, or sour- 
ing, which in the case of cream for 
butter making is not very objection- 
able, if it is not carried too far. Since 
it is almost impossible to obtain milk 
or cream free from dirt which carries 
undesirable bacteria (esvecially as 
produced under conditions prevailing 
on most farms at present) a special ef- 
fort must be made to check the de- 
velopment of these bacteria, or a 
poor, off-flavored grade of cream will 
be the result.. This is most econom- 
ically done by the means of cold well 
water which usually must be pumped 
in abundance for the stock. Why not 
utilize the cold obtainable in that way 
and produce a better grade of cream? 


Cooling and Treatment of Cream. 


When one is through separating, the 
vessel containing the cream should be 
placed at once in cold water. Common 
milk setters or shot gun cans, ordinary 
milk cans or any other well tinned 
metal vessel, free from rust, are bet- 
ter containers for cooling cream than 
crocks of jars because metal vessels are 
better conductors of heat and_ cold. 
Consequently the cream can be cooled 
more quickly in them, It is desirable 
to stir the cream once or twice while 
cooling, because stirring hastens the 
cooling, increases the keeping qualities, 
and results in a smoother and more 
uniform cream. Never allow the cream 
to run directly from the separator into 
the can containing previous skimming, 
nor permit to stand beside the separa- 
tor so long as half an hour before cool- 
ing; either is sure to. result in poor 
quality. If the cream is left at animal 
temperature, especially on warm and 
sultry days, there may develop in an 
hour millions of bacteria which will 
cause a rapid deterioration in the qual- 
ity of the cream. ‘Therefore cool at 
once. Each separating should be cool- 
ed thoroughly before being mixed with 
the previous skimmings, and whenever 
two or more batches of cream are 
poured together, the whole lot should 
be thoroughly stirred. All cream should 
be stirred often and thoroughly to pre- 
vent its becoming curdy because an ac- 
curate sample cannot be taken from 
lumpy cream.—F. A. Jorgensen in Cir. 
148, Urbana, Ill., Experiment Station. 


with warm 





0. 
Nothing better than a low tempera- 
ture has been found to keep milk sweet. 
Various chemicals have been _ used, 


but none of them are successful and all 
have been forbidden by the pure food 
law. 





AND DAIRY STORAGE 
ROOM, II. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Myron T. Bly. 

A previous paper contained some 
suggestions about the construction of 
the storage house. A building with in- 
sulated walls, roof and floor was de- 
scribed, To be used in connection with 
the ozonizer described in this paper a 
reasonably air tight room is wanted. 
Having such a room we come now to its 
use in connection with an apparatus for 


A FRUIT 


charging it with ozone; thereby 
sterilizing its atmosphere. It will 
be seen that a low temperature is 


not so absolutely necessary as might 
be supposed. Low temperatures delay 
the processes of decay and putrefaction. 
They do not necessarily destroy the 
bacteria which cause the decay. The 
scientists have, for many years, been 
able to extract ozone from atmosphere 
in small quantities, experimentally. It 
has been found to possess remarkable 
bactericidal and oxidizing qualities. A 
scientific description of the process of 
producing ozone is not intended. Broad- 
ly speaking, a current of air is sukject- 
ed to electric stresses—to the action of 
a silent electrical discharge. Violet 
rays result and ozone is temporari-y 
set free. Ozone is nothing more than 
oxygen in a highly concentrated form. 
Preservative Powers of Ozone. 

It preserves by destroying. Milk 
sours because of the presence of bac- 
teria in it. It keeps when it is ster-]- 
ized because the bacteria have been 
killed, Fruit rots because of the pres- 
ence of the spores of fungoid diseases. 
If an orch: rdist who is trying to keep 
his apples until the market is_ right, 
could afford to wipe every apple with a 
suitable antiseptic solution—to sterilize 
every apple and keep doing it as often 
as might be necessary, he would go far 
toward preserving his crop from rot. 
He can do it-at a swoop by diffusing 
ozone into the storage room in sufficient 
quantities to oxidize or burn them up— 
to kill the spores. The weight of au- 
thority at the present time is to the ef- 
fect that an atmosphere with from one 
to five milligrams of ozone to each 
cubic meter of air will be sufficient to 
destroy all the bacteria and spores. To 
what extent ozone will penetrate the 
tissue of an apple and kill the spores, 
like those of bitter rot, which have al- 
ready found lodgment within the ap- 
ple, has not been fully demonstrated. 
It will certainly prevent the spores from 
spreading. It has been found _ that 
ozone will penetrate egg shells and keep 
eggs fresh for a long period. 

The Ozonizers. 

Their operation demands an electric 
current. Judging from results so far 
obtained, when the product of a large 
orchard is to be stored, it may be found 
profitable even to install a gasoline en- 
gine and an electric generator for the 
purpose uf operating an ozonizer, as 
the apparatus is commonly called. An- 
other name is ozonator. Within recent 
times the construction of ozonizers has 
been reduced to practical, simpl: forms, 
capable of being operated at moderate 
expense. The portable forms are oper- 
ated by connecting them to an electric 
lamp socket with an ordinary cord and 
plug. The desirable makes are provid- 
ed with a centrifugal blower or suction 
fan whereby a current of air is set in 
motion, for the purpose of sterilizing 
the atmosphere of such a storage room 
as has been described, a blower, in con- 
nection with a pipe taking in outside 
air, should be provided. The object of 
this is to control the temperature as 
described in the succeeding paragraph. 
It should be noted that until the con- 
struction of ozonizers has been stan- 
dardized, it would be wise to purchase 
them only of well known and reputable 
manufacturers. 

Controlling the Temperature. 

If the storage room has been con- 
structed in the manner recommended, 
a sufficiently dry atmosphere will be 
secured. The temperature of the room 


should be subject to control, within 
limits, however. The ozonizer may ef- 
fectually stop decay, but if -1e atmos- 


phere of the room is warn the fruit 
may shrivel. Heat may cry the water 
out and we would have something like 
evaporated apples. Stand’rd_ ther- 
mcemeters should be located inside and 
outside the building. In those sections 
of the United, States where apple grow- 
ing is carried on commercially, the 
nights following the apple harvest are 
usually cool. The temperature is suf- 
ficiently low to keep apples in our stor- 
age room, provided, the atmosphere of 
the room is maintained at approximate 
ly the night temperature of the outside 
air. Whenever the outside temperature 
is lower than the temperature of the 
storage room, the ozonizer and blower 
should be started. An automatic switch 
can be provided for stopping them 
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tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven. 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 
season. "tspill or 
} tip over, will not soil 











Chas. A. Green’s new book tells 
how one acre in fruit can be made 
to yield you more money than 
five acres planted in grain. Sent 
free with a handsome 1911 cata 
log of high grade vines, plants 
and trees, at wholesale prices, 
100,000 Privet Hedge for sale, 

Green's Nurstey Co 

BOx 91 ROCHESTER, &. Y, 











A man or womanto act as our infor. 
Wa nted mation reporter. All or spare time, 


No experience necessary. $50 to ety month, 
Nothing tosell. Send stamp for particulars. SAL S ASSOCI. 
ATION, 616A iation Building, Indi Indiana. 








Write J. D. S. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich., 
for Sout list of fruit, grain, and stock farms, 











Your Kind 
of Fruit Jar 


is the Atlas E-Z Seal, because 
a touch of your finger locks 
it so tightly that a// air must 
stay out. That keeps your 
fruit and vegetables as fresh 
and flavory as when first 
picked. They can't “work.” 
They can't spoil. E-Z Seal 
Jars never stick. They open 
in a jiffy by a light pressure 
of the fingers. No twisting— 
no trouble—wo regrets. See 
the generous wide mouth of the 















—big enough to take fruit 
whole, and you can pre- 
serve green corn on the cob, 
asparagus uncul—and_ tom- 
atoes with a// their juices. 
Ailas E-Z Seal Jars are the 
jars without a fault. Put this 
year's preserves into them and 
you'll wonder why someone 
didn't make them years ago. 
At all general stores. 
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Write now for our booklet of 
Famous Preseruing Recipes. 
We'll gladly send it free. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 







Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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either at any desired temperature sweat drops, I thrust them into the bar- 

or at any desired _ time. There rel of my musket, and none too soon, 

js still some uncertainty as_ to for the lion was crouching for the last 


how much of the time the ozon- 
jzer must be operated. Something will 
depend upon the temperature of the 
storage room and upon the temperature 
of the air which is subjected to the 
operation. Ozone loses force in a warm 
room sooner than in a cool room. An 
ozonizer is less efficient when working 
on warm air than when working on cool 
air. It is probably safe to say that 
there will always be enough nights, 
when the air is sufficiently cool so that 
the room can be kept charged with rea- 
sonably cold ozonized air. Much will 
depend on the complete insulation of 
the building. 

It should be noted that ozone is be- 
ing used more extensively for other 
purposes, such as purifying water, ster- 
jlizing the atmosphere of and ventilat- 
ing living rooms, than for the preserva- 
tion of fruit. The latter use is coming 
fast, however. The Pittsburg Homeop- 
athic hospital has an extensive ozone 
plant whereby the entire water supply 
of the institution is ozonized. The hos- 
pital, moreover, uses no other disinfect- 
ant or deodorant. 

Readers who desire to pursue the 
subject further are referred to the pro- 
ceedings of the Niagara Falls meet ng 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Some of the best works on 
the subject have been published in 
France and Germany and have not yet 
been reprinted in English. 


spring. 

Q.—Did you say it was in the spring? 

No I didn’t. I said it was the coldest 
day I ever saw, so it could not have 
been in the _ spring. It was in the 
winter. 

Well, as I was saying, I raised the 
loaded musket as the lion was about to 
leap upon me with a mighty bounce. 
Hastily I took aim and pulled the trig- 
ger. The heat of the explosion of my 
musket melted the hailstones, but the 
cold was so intense, as the stream of 
water left the gun it froze into icicles 
which pierced the lion’s head like darts 
of steel. 

The verdict was, “died from water on 
the brain.” 


A GOVERNMENT TRUST. 


How Currant Growing Is Regulated in 

Greece. 

Rural New Yorker: 

rant is really a small grape. It has 
been grown in Greece since earliest 
times, and since the failure of the 
French vineyards in 1880 it is an im- 
portant commercial product. The his- 
tory of this business gives one of the 
most striking illustrations of an attempt 
by the government to regulate a private 
industry. Under the stimulus of high 
prices the Greeks planted heavily and 
glutted the market. Strange to say, lit- 
tle effort was made to increase the de- 
mand for the fruit. The government 





The Greek cur- 
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A Remarkable Lion Hunt. 


Reported by C. A. Green with Apologies 
to the Friars Club Frolic. 

Hearing that I was a noted hunter, 
they sent for me to shoot a lion which 
was devouring the chickens. 

Question.—Who ever heard of a lion 
killing chickens? 

Well, this lion did or else they would 
not have sent for me with a promise of 
$100 if I did the work. 

Question.—What part of the country 
was this where the lion was so_ de- 
structive? 

The lion’s work was done in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.—But there are no lions in Penn- 
sylvania? 

Well then, this must have been a 
tiger-lion. I had with me my trusty 
musket, a relic of the Mexican War. 

Q.—You mean a relic of the war of 
the rebellion; that is, the Civil War? 

That is what I said, a relic of the 
Civil War. Being careful to assure my- 
Self that my trusty gun was actually 
in my hands I hastily breakfasted on 
lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, chicken 
Salad, shrimp salad, then I salad forth 
in quest of my game. 

Q.—You mean sallied forth. 

That is what I said, salad forth. 

I had not gone far in the tangled 
wood, in the forest dank with dew and 
my asthma, when I saw in the distance 
two globes of dazzling fire. 

Q.—Was it in the night? 

Do you think I was sitting up nights 
to catch lions? Didn’t I tell you that 
I had just breakfasted? On seeing the 
two globes of fire I hastened to load 
my musket, thrusting into the nozzle 
a handful of black powder. Then I 
thrust my hand into my pouch for a 
bullet, but to my dismay, I found that 
they had all escaped through a hole in 
one corner, and now the balls of fire 
were coming nearer and nearer, and the 
Stillness of the wood land was. broken 
by the demoniac howling of the savage 
beast. ‘ 

Tt was a cold day. It was the coldest 
day I ever saw, and yet so heated was 
I with my anticipated encounter, beads 
of perspiration oo from my brow and 
dropped at my fe Alas if I had a 
bullet. Then I saw that the beads of 
perspiration falling from my face had 
frozen and lay in a pile like hailstones. 
Grasping a handful of those frozen 


came in with an effort to cut off pro- 
duction. It forced each exporter to de- 
posit in the government stores 10 to 15 
per cent. of the exports. These were 
sold by the government for winemak- 
ing. When the money from these sales 
reached a considerable figure the grow- 
ers demanded their share. A currant 
bank was established in 1889 with a 
capital of $750,000, required by law to 
make loans in money or its equivalent 
in sulphur. Growers accepted this plan 
and increased production to 180,000 
ton. The 15 per cent. retention was 
raised to 20 per cent., but even this 
proved insufficient to control and keep 
up prices. Then the Greek government 
arranged with the currant bank to 
guarantee growers a fixed minimum 
price for currants. A loan was made to 
finance this scheme. This guaranteed 
price proved higher than the market 
price. The growers got the money and 
the bank had the fruit—and a loss of 
$400,000. Then they raised the reten- 
tion amount to 35 per cent. 

In 1905 “The Privileged Company”’ 
was organized, with a twenty-year char- 
ter. The company may retain 35 per 
cent. of the crop, a heavy tax on new 
areas put in currants and control of 
tariff and taxes on grapes. It is to 
guarantee fixed prices for currants, For 
concessions it has the right to collect 
$2.60 a ton on all currants raised, and 
it may have about 60 per cent. of all 
the currants raised for its own use. 
There have been two great crops in suc- 


cession, which have nearly swamped 
this company. In 1910 a law was 
passed which aims to induce 


growers to pull out part of their vine- 
yards. They are paid a fixed price for 
each quarter acre uprooted. 

All this will seem like a curious way 
to do business in this country, where 
the tendency is to increase production 
and keep on planting. Imagine Oregon 
or Washington passing laws, to induce 
apple ‘growers to cut down their 
orchards so as to shut off the output. 
The tendency here is to get out and find 
new markets for the goods. All these 
efforts to establish prices by law by try- 
ing to control production are likely to 
break down. No doubt the world would 
consume twice the volume of Greek 
currants if the Greeks would start a 
campaign like that of Apple Consum- 
ers’ League, 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR EVERY FARM POWER NEED 


For running the cream separator, churn, feed cutter, wood- 
saw, fanning mill, thresher, pump, grindstone, electric lighting 
plant, washing mechine—any farm machine to which power can be 
applied—an I HC gasoline engine is the best investment you can 
make. It will work steadily and economically, it will last foryears, 


and require less attention and repairing than any other engine made, 
The record of IHC engines on thousands of farms is proof pos- 


itive of their superiority. Their advantages in simplicity, strength, 
economy, efficiency, and durability are well known. P 


IHC Gasoline Engines 


are built right—of the best materials obtainable 
—by skilled workmen, in the finest equipped 
engine factories in America. 

When you buy anIHC you know it 
must be right in order to maintain the IHC 
reputation for highest quality. 

In the IHC line there is an engine that 
meets your special needs. They are made in 
the following styles and sizes. 

Vertical type—2, 3, 25, and 35-H. P.; horizon- 
tal—1 to 25-H. P.; semi-portable—1 to 8-H. P.; 

ortable—I1 to 25-H. P.; traction—I12 to 45-H. | distributed free to 

‘sawing, pumping, spraying, and grinding | SyeTyoue faterest 
outfits, etc. Built to operate on gas, gasoline, [ Every available 
kerosene, distillate, or alcohol—air-cooled or | Source of informa- 
water-cooled. See the IHC local dealer, or, porate ty —— 
write us today for our new catalogue. 


tions on all farm 

jm a Ques- 

International Harvester Company of America | ['i7'c Servite ine 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA reau will receive 

prompt attention, 


The bureau is a 
center where the 
best ways of doing 
things on the farm, 
and data relating 
to its development 
are collected and 




















ieee OFFER ON LES *1.00 


This is aspecial advertising offertointroduceour new “Wonder’’ tel- THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
escope into every howe. Every man, woman and child will get pleasure ple Reports 
and profit frum one of these big telescopes. Heretofore telescopesofthis] It is far beyond expectations 
size have sold for $5 to $8. Tuis is an oppertunty to get really first- and asncuty BS you represented, 
class guarantecd instrument for @ mere trifie of cost. It measures,|1 made tiaks of your ad. at first, 
closed, 12 inches and opens out 3¢ feet long, in five sections, circumfer- vas am glad now 1 sent for by 
ence Ginches. It is brass-bound, brass safety cap on eachend to exclude | © mrouldnt take $5.00 or it 
the dust, ete., with powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. if ¥ coaltn* ick, Po. another.—O. G. 
Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 7 cam, say every a it 1s worth 

No matter what you think about the price, you will be surprised with }$10.00to I canseecattle at 15 


o ar " dy is. miles ow can see @ nickel at 600 
the *‘Wonder” Telescope. Everybody ~~“ tervie 8 yo Ree Se 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY BACK Hill 

Wonder” Telescope is all you 
Be firstin your neighborhood. This paper guarantees advertisers. [.J,im for it and then some. I 
PRICE—The most wonderful part of our offer is the price. Now 


ceninod i. -. the ~e> = near 
eit $1.00each. Send 10c extra for ordinary postage, or 20c extra for in- row, 28 miles away, an ey 
sured mail, and we guarantee safe delivery. Don'tpatitoff. Order now lookedabout 2or3 miles geatend. 





whileitis on your mind. zs = eee —— n eemer's + 
PEOPLES WHOLESALE STORE, De Ind lis, Ind. !Storey, Ft. Robinson, Neb 











Earliest and easiest worked, 

TILE DRAINED LAND 1S MORE PR Berta oy eae ect 
creases the veins, a of swampy land reclaiined “and. made fertile. 

Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirem We aiso make Sewer 

j fips. Bed ‘and Fire Bade Snr you DaUKbOn, caustic Side Walk ie, ete etc. wie 












$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys P 


a ten-acre apple orchard tract in the “a - 
ful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia—other lands 2G 
$15 per acre and ap. Write for beautiful book- 
lets and excursion rates. F. H. LaBAUME, Agr’l Agt., N. & W. Railway, 
Box 2070, Roanoke, Va, 














Rubber Roofing Rear pwseeese 


ONE-PLY - +++ Weighs 35 lbs., 108 Square Feet, §1.10 roll. 
TWO-PLY --+ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 con valk 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. Tuese 
pecial prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


Indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES ororder direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 586, East St. Louis, Ills. 
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For some time H. G. Sandifer has Mr. Delta—When I bought an auto- 
been greatly disturbed by birds destroy- mobile from you a few weeks ago you 
ing his fine crops of cherries. He was said you would be willing to supply a 
told by a friend that the smaller birds new part if I broke anything. , 
are afraid of an owl, so he selected a The Motor Agent.—Certainly, _ sir. 
large one from his collection of mounted What can I have the pleasure of provid- 
birds and placed it in his favorite cherry ing you with? 
tree. He then went to church. When Mr. Delta—I want a pair of new 
he returned the tree was loaded down ankles, a floating rib, a left eye, three 
with birds, and they had eaten all of yards of cuticle, a box of assorted finger 
the stuffed owl except the glass eyes.— nails, four molars, two bicuspids and a 
Dansville ‘‘Messenger.” funny bone. 
yauny’ 


y tmers Cider Mill and Press Combined 


Pronounced by all to be the best, simplest and most perfect mill and press made, 
These mills fan taken more first premiums than any mill on the market. 
‘the grinding apparatus is so made that it does not slice and cut the fruit and leave it in 
hard lumps, but thoroughly crushes and grates it, 80 that every fruit-cell is broken 
and a fine pomace produced; hence you get more juice from the same amount of fruit 
than any other mill. 

THE FARMERS’ ravoar™ mills will grind from 6 to 75 bushels per hour 
—depending upon how hard yeu crowd, 

These mills work on an entirely new plan, and have greater grinding capacity. and 
are casier running than any oth:r mill on the market. 

We make several sizes of Mills and Presss, separate and combined. 
= Write us this day for prices and full info. mation, Our stock is complete and we 

= make prompt shipments. We guarantee entire satisfaction. 


UTAWAY HARROW CO., 85 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 

















































Order early and get 


hese ~ | tested ms ap- 
rove test, cheapest 
ey Can be used on any FRUIT AND 
The price of this Drier 
is $6.00. Our Special Re- CIDER 
duced Price, Only $4.75. PRESS 
If ordered at once, Green’s Press for making cider, wines, 
conte og 3 — and slicer jellies, syrups, etc. 
with the tiome Evaporator, Made with special reference to strength, and guaran- 
all for $5.50. teed against breakage under any fair usage. Alliron and 
ing larger Evaporators, Par- It has double curbs. 
ers, etc. PRICE, ten qt. curbs, weight, 40 lbs., $3.95. 
For shipping Plums, Cherries, Grapes and other small fruits. They 
are generally used for shipping some distance and are built to stand 
the travel. The 8-lb. size is also much used for shipping eggs 
for hatching. 
Price of 8-lb. Climax Baskets, complete with cover and 
Are lighter than the Climax and are generally used for Plums, 
Cherries, Grapes and other small fruits in nearby or home 
market, where covers are not wanted. They are used almost 
other. 
Price of 8-ib. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20 
per 1000, $11 per 500, $2.50 per 100. Covers 
for 8-lb. Splint Baskets, $5 per 1000. 
Western New York standard “one-third” peach basket, made of the best material and wire 
sewed. Best tor home market or for shipping. 
Price, $25 per 1000, $13 per 500, $3 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 
Special Prices on large lots of all kinds of fruit baskets quoted on application, 
the lowest prices. When the season comes on there is a general rush for baskets, If you 
delay ordering, you may not get them in time at any price. 
The above prices subject to change without notice 
model for strength, lightness and durability. It always stands and never rocks, no matter 
how uneven the ground may be. 
Price, 25 cents per foot, 6 ft., 8 ft. and 10 ft. always carried in stock. 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Seasonable Supplies 
stove, dries any fruit. 
A BARGAIN A well made and handsome 
Send for circulars describ- steel, stronger and better than the old wooden press. 
are strong, well made and complete with covers and fasteners. They 
fasteners, $27 per 1000, $16 per 500, $3.50 per 100. 
exclusively in Western New York in preference to any 
Nortice—All prices for baskets are subject to change without notice. 
A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with tie rods at every other step. A 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


See Supply Department 
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—From “The Literary Digest.” 


mil Reason Enough.—Barber—“Did your 
Fun for the Fa i mother say I was to give you a close 
crop?” 

The Worst of It.—Merchant—“It Boy—“No; but I got a teacher who 
seems to me that you ask high wages pulls hair!”—London “Opinion.” 
considering that you have had no ex- pcg ets 
perience in this business.” Well-Behaved.—Lulu was watching 

Clerk—“Ah, but you forget that her mother working among the flowers. 
that’s just what makes it all the harder “Mama, I know why flowers grow,” she 
for me.”—“Meggendorfer Blaetter.” said; “they want to get out of the dirt.” 
—*‘Lippincott’s.” 








To Many Spectators.—He (soulfully) 
—‘There are a thousand stars to-night 
looking down upon you.” 


Getting On.—“Well, little boy, did you 
go to the circus the other day?” 

She—“Is my hat on _ straight?”’— “Yes’m. Pa wanted to go, so I had 
“Harper’s Weekly.” to go with him.” — Kansas City 

—_——— “Journal.” 

Truthful Spouse.—‘‘Where am I?” the —_ 
invalid exclaimed, waking from the long A Champion.—Wife—“John, our cook 
delirium of fever and feeling the com- has become engaged to the milkman.” 
fort that loving hands had supplied. Hub—‘Well, engagements are break- 
“Where am I?—in heaven?” able, and you know Bridget.’’—Boston 
“No, dear,” cooed his wife; “I am “?ranscript.” 
still with you.”—Toledo “Blade.” 





Wise Tommy. — Teacher — “What 
change takes place when water 
On one occasion when one of these freezes?” 
visiting divines asked the president of Tommy (innocently) —“A change in 
the university how long he should price, I guess.’—‘Harper’s Weekly.” 
speak, that witty officer replied: 
“There is no limit, doctor, upon the Patience—“And did her father follow 
time you may preach; but I may tell them when they eloped?” 
you that there is a tradition here that Patrice—“Sure! He’s living with them 
the most souls are saved during the first yet!’”—yYonkers “Statesman.” 
twenty-five minutes.”’—‘“Lippincott’s.” 








Caller—‘“‘How is your new office boy 


A Triumph.—“Do you think it is be- 8¢tting along thesé days?” 
coming?” she asks, appearing in her Lawyer—“O, fine! He’s got things so 
newest gown. mixed up now that I couldn’t get along 


“Don’t bother about that!” gushes the Without him!”—‘“Puck.” 


friend. “It is perfect! It is simply de- Lit ‘ ’ 
tle Ethel—‘“Papa, here’s a picture 
licious! My dear, it makes you 100K 4¢ tne old woman who lived in a shoe 


and had so many children she didn’t 
Triumph of Reason.—Damocles saw ae as 
the sword suspended by the hair. Papa—"Bhe lived in a shoe because 
Since it can’t cut the hair, I judge she couldn’t get a flat with all those 
your wife has been sharpening her pen- children.”—Chicago “Daily News.” 

cil,” -he remarked to the king.—New : F 
York “Sun.” 


absolutely helpless.”—‘“‘Judge.” 


Complete Reform.—‘My wife married 
—_— me to reform me.” 

Reassuring.—_He—“Good-night, dear. “Did she succeed?” 

We must not kiss or you would take my “Yes, thoroughly. I wouldn’t marry 

cold.” again if I lived to be as old as Methuse- 

She—‘“‘Never mind—I can pass it on.” Jah!”—“Puck.” 

—London “Opinion.” oe 
———— “He is hard-hearted; whenever he 

When some celebrated pictures of runs any one down with his auto he. 

Adam and Eve were seen on exhibition, speeds up and leaves them.” 

Mr. McNab was taken to see them. “I “That’s because he’s tender-hearted. 

think no great things of the painter,” It breaks his heart to hear their groans 













“Sure-Opener” 


Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruits 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
**Mason” or other glass ars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper, 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


lips. Adjustabl 
{38 The Lever makes a js aga 


to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | built like a jack— 
any man’s hand. 




























































a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the You de net have 

toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking when you have the “Sure- 

screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughnéss and gth. Nothing to 
get out ofjorder. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER—Send 59 cents s for a year ’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the “SURE-OPENER” will come back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 













































demanded the farmer. 
cow give anything?” 


and one kick.” 
view.”’ 


Tommy, suppose a man gave you $100 
to keep for him -and then died, what 
would you do? 
him?” . 


for . another 
Presbyterian.” 
back in five minutes,’’ read the sign on 
the door. 


soon?” asked the anxious caller. 


“He ain’t got the price.of a ten-minutes’ 
lunch in his clothes.’-—Toledo “Blade.” 


said the gardener; “why, man! temptin’ Of pain.”—Houston “Post.” 
Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety that 
wasna known until about twenty years 
ago!”—“Argonaut.” 





“England owns the Kohinoor, the fin- 
est diamond in the world.” 

“Owns the finest diamond in the 
Marks—Say, old man, did I ever tell world, eh? That seems a shame when 
you about the awful fright I got on my She doesn’t play bagebedl: "——Washing- 
wedding day? ton “Herald. 

Parks—S-sh-h! No man should speak 
that way about his wife! 





“You were strong for a safe and sane 
Fourth of July last year.” 

SP “Yes,” replied Mr. Growcher; “but 

Give ng be me 9 re ye geet I’m not going to say any more about it. 

ome with your m gp Rn ty amet ia 1 80t So excited over the matter a year 

n't the old a¢5 that my friends said I was both 


dan ae s 
replied his boy; “nine quarts mea = gg Ss 


—‘‘The Sacred Heart Re- 
H.P. farm Engine $793 A) 
Kerosene Gasoline = 


led farm engine, Hane any find of farchin water- 
penne 


vane mg ha 


“Yes,” 











Sincere Prayer. — Teacher—“Now, 


Would you. pray for 


Tommy—‘“No, sir; but I would pray 
like him.”—“The United 


Sexictuns P. atta $492° 


A. Sure Return.—“Out to luncheon— 


“Are you sure he will get back that 


“Yes’m,” said the wise office boy. 
































Why did she live in, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display. advertising will 


and no type larger than 6-point. first 
ute }rds only to be printed in cepltal etiers 
h abbreviation and number will count as one 
Bech No advertisement inserted for less than $1 
word. crtisement containing ten words 


AB d at $1 iss' additional words 
serted at per issue, 
apts each. Cash must accompany every or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 
this rate. Orders must reach us not later than 
the 15th of the Yr. 98 oe a = month in 
vertiseme’ . 
which Tai Price to Subseribers.—Paid in ad- 
yance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 
Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 


Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
——_—_—_ 








FOR SALE 


EEE 
LE BARRELS—Any number, also 
i Als or hoops. Low price. Prompt ship- 


ment. Gillies, Medina, N. Y. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock. 
Moderate prices. Catalogue. Elmer 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 


TING—PULLEYS—HOSE. Low 
Wve Have nice lot’ belting and 
ulleys, second hand. Write us. Atlantic 
fg. Co., Wilmington, Del. 


SALE—A fine orchard in the 
inpeaont section, Virginia; 600 trees, 
from 10 to 20 years old, mostly Albe- 
marle Pippins and Winesaps. Dr, J. G. 
Woodson, Lowesville, Va. 


WANTED 
LADIES—Earn $3 a day making sofa 
illows; sent anywhere prepaid; beauti- 





























ful pillow 14x14 free with outfit; 
proposition, advice, etc., 10c,. No postals 
answered. Harvey. Co., 413-52 Colum- 


bus, New Haven, Conn. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


TO SELL your property_write North- 
western Business Agency, Minneapolis. 


FRUIT FARM—185 acres, 3000 trees 
under 4 years. W. E. Crane, Corinth, 
W. Va. 


FOR SALE—Our 40 acre farm, on 
Walloon lake, or part of it. Write to W. 
F. Metcalf, Petoskey, Mich. R. F.’ D. 
No, 1 

CASH FOR YOUR FARM OR BUSI- 
NESS—If you want to buy or sell, ad- 
dress Frank P. Cleveland, 2855 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


UNEXCELLED FRUIT LAND—Shen- 
andoah Valley, apple ridge, limestone, 80 
acres; 50 in orchard, 30 white oak timber. 
Address “Private Box,” N. Kent St., Win- 
chester, Va. 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern 
colony, mild, healthy climate, small 
farms five or more acres, good schools, 
cheap transportation, near good markets. 
Stamp for circular. Deverell & Co,, 
Claremont, Va. 


FARMS WANTED—We have direct 
buyers. Don’t pay commissions. Write 
describing property, naming lowest price. 
We help buyers locate desirable property 
free. American Investment Association, 
$2 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS throughout 
15 states; improved; 1 to-1000 acres $10 
to $100 an acre. Stock and tools inciuded 
with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. 34 
free. E. A. Strout, Station 1233, 47 West 
34th St.,. New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 









































GINSENG PLANTS and seeds for sale.| 


Write for prices. P. F. Lewis, James- 


town, N. Y. 


BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion, Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


NATURAL PULPLESS FRUIT, 3c per 
gallon. Superior to other fruit in diges- 
tibility. Description free. C. W. Dayton, 
Chatsworth, Calif. 


EASY MONEY without capital; gath- 
ering ferns, flowers, roots and herbs, 
anywhere. We pay $60 per ton for 
evergreen branches F. B. cars. Ten 
cents brings price lists, samples and 
advice. Botanical Bureau, 7 Columbus 
and Redfield, New Haven, Conn. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
Splendid income assured right man to 
act as our representative after learning 
our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require 
is honesty, ability, ambition and willing- 
hess to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This is an excep- 
+ pee opportunity for a man in your sec- 

on to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent 
ned life. Write at once for full particu- 
jars, Address BE. R. Marden, Pres. The 
National Co-Operative Real Estate Com- 
peg L-638 Marden Building, Washing- 


CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 




















DOVE 


Pp 
Saks 


; MEriarey 


to any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write for Booklet F-87.- 


Earl Hopkins, Washiagton, D.C. 


Large profits made growing 
Ginseng and Golden Seal. 
pono at os ~ = my aun de- 
se ve et o nsen 
-_ Golden Seal Culture with price list of root 
Roche. ie, Ones TAYLOR, Box Cc, 
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C. A. GREEN, Pres. and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, 


Entered at Rochester (N 


POGRTE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


R. E. BuRLEIGH, Vice-Pres. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 


35 cents per year ; Four years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 


J. W. BALL, Sec’y. 
Editor. 


.Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
id e will please notify 





Subscribers who intend to 


deserving class of business men. 
« pages. 








+4 their r 
this office, giving old and new addresses, 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
It is not our intention to permit the insertiun of any swindling advertisement in these 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. 

plaint we will in igate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 


Upon receipt of this 








CURRENT 


—The year 1911 contained the hottest 
day Rochester ever had, 

—Bulletin No. 338, same station, gives 
the annual potato spraying experiments 
relating to blight and rot. 

—Largest Transvaal Gold Output.—The 
value of the gold produced by the mines 
of the Transvaal in May amounted to 
$14,179,687, this sum being the largest 
in the history of the industry. 
_—British purchases of butter for the 
first five months of 1911 aggregated $52,- 
381,000. Butter from the United States 
again entered the British market with 
a $218,000 share in the above amount. 
—The New York State School of Agri- 
culture announces a teachers’ course in 
agriculture to be held at Morrisville, New 
York, from July 5th to July 28th. No 
tuition is charged to residents of New 
York state. 

—The value of the field crops of 
Canada in 1910 was only $507,185,500, a 
decrease of $25,806,600 as compared with 
the previous year, although - the’ area 
cultivated was 2,645,506 acres greater 
than in 1909, or a total of 32,711,062 
acres. 


—After two years of spraying, making 
twelve applications in all on.a strip of 
lawn at the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, with iron sulphate, the 
dandelions sprayed were in as thriving a 
condition as when the spraying first t- 
gan.—Conclusion, iron sulphate will not 
eradicate dandelions from lawns. 


—The New York State College of Agri- 
culture announces the first summer 
school in agriculture will be held July 
6th to August 16th, 1911, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The director of the New York 
College of Agriculture will be pleased 
to send you their announcement on ap- 
plication. Address, Ithaca, New York. 


—Three hundred billion bees, accord- 
ing to one expert apiarian, made enough 
honey last year to fill a train of cars 
long enough to reach from New York to 
Buffalo. At the low wholesale rate of 
10 cents a pound it was worth $25,- 
000,000, and if the 700,000 beekeepers of 
the country had worked as industriously 
and skillfully as did the bees the weight 
of the output would have been three 
times as great and the value $75,000,000. 





DESIRED: 








of various crops. 


ing of vineyards, apple, peach, pear 
and cover crops. 


cessful growing of the crop. 


TEN ACRES ENOUGH—Personal experience in handling of ten 


or less acres in special lines such 


mercial truck growing and poultry 
the purchase of fowls, methods of feeding, caring, net profits from 
Photograph to illustrate the text. 

SHORT CUTS IN FARM AND ORCHARD OPERATIONS.—Per- 
sonal experience regardirg devices,’ minor improvements that can be 
made at home chiefly. Care of farm implements, better methods in the 
handling of the same or any method that means a saving in time, 


the same. 


labor and money to the farmer or 


, PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PICTURES SHOWING MODERN ORCHARDS.—Photographs 


should accompany manuscript to 


Pictures of eountry life showing landscape, gardening and care of the 
home grounds. All photographs must be clear, showing good details 
Each photograph should have the name 
of the sender written across the center of the picture on the back. Re- 


such as will reproduce well. 


turn postage should be included 
photographs. 


ALL ARTICLES AND PHOTOGRAPHS WILL RECEIVE CARE- 
FUL CONSIDERATION AND IF AVAILABLE THEY WILL BE PAID 


FOR AT OUR CURRENT RATE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE EDITORS OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE EDITORS OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


WILL BE PLEASED TO CONSIDER ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THE GROWING OF FRUIT, THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM 
AND COUNTRY LIFE IN GENERAL AND PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE ABOVE SUBJECTS. FOLLOWING IS A GEN- 
ERAL REVIEW OF THE KIND OF ARTICLES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


ARTICLES. 


THE FARM.—Personal experience dealing with modern methods 
First, as to preparation of soil. 
Third, as to harvesting. Writers if possible should give accurate data 
regarding the purchase of fertilizers and markets. 

THE ORCHARD.—Personal experience in fruit growing, the plant- 


With photograph to illustrate the same. 
SPRAYING.—Personal experience in the spraying of the orchard 
or any crop in which spraying enters as a factor necessary to the suc- 


COMMENT. 


—United States Output of Cement.—In 
1890 the United States output of cement 
was 8,000,000 barrels. In 1909 the total 
was 65,400,000. United States exports of 
cement have increased in the same time 
from $152,000 to $3,478,000. 

—Childless Homes in France.—There 
are a little less than eleven and one- 





@ SPRAY 


SRS PUMPS 


AV BM ALL KINDS 
NOZZLES, FITTINGS, Etc. 


wag nino! 





ona 





* ® ‘STRAMES 

We manufacture Spray Pumps for every 
need from the small hoa and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits, 

Send for catal and esc of Pumps, Hay 
Tools and Barn gers. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., 





half million married couples in France, 
and of these nearly 2,000,000 have no 
children. Almost seven and one-half 
million have two children or less. 


—People who are interested in the re- 
sults obtained by testing strawberries of 
different varieties should send for bul- 
letin No. 336 of the New York Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station. This pamphlet 
“bebe comprehensive directions in straw- 

erry culture. 

—The Pennsylvania State Zoologist 
has sent out a warning that raspberry 
and blackberry growers should watch 
for the orange rust which is attacking 
the vines this year. It is conspicuous 
on the leaves, giving them a bright red 
appearance. There is no remdy for it 
except destruction of the plant infected. 
They should be cut off and burned at 
once. 

—The Parliament of Prince Edward 
Island failed to repeal the law which 
provides that any person guilty of runs 
ning a motor vehicle upon any highway 
or other public place shall, upon sum- 
mary conviction, be fined $500 and in 
default of payment committed to jail for 
six months. This law defines a motor 
vehicle to be all motors, automobiles, 
or any vehicle propelled by any power 
other than muscular power, except such 
vehicles as run on rails and steam 
rollers. 

—William S. Place, of Hempstead ave- 
nue, Lynbrook, Long Island, picked a 
strawberry in his garden, he and his 
wife say, that was 6% inches around 
the middle. The giant strawberry was 
grown on an ordinary vine, and no other 
berries on that or other vines in the 
garden showed indications of abnormal 
growth. Place ate the berry, half at 
luncheon and the remainder after din- 
ner. He has the hull and is prepared 
to’ show it to doubters. He says the 
eed was sweet, and had an excellent 

avor. 


Second, as to tillage. 


and cherry plantations, small fruits, 





as fruit growing, gardening, com- 
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“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


August. 
Although ’tis hot 2nd sultry now, 
And grasses lack the dew, 
And ice is high, I wouldn’t have 
It winter time, would you? 

The under dorg gits the symperthy— 
also the lickin’. 

It’s an ill wind, indeed, thet won’t 
blow in hot weather. 

Ev’ry dorg hez his day, although he 
may not deserve it. 

Constant drippin’ wears away the stun 
—ef it ain’t somethin’ else. 

The more haste the less. speed, 
*specially ef you hap’n to slip up. 

When it comes to a case uv “give an’ 
take” usually they’s more “took.” 

The cheapest ain’t allus the best, nur 
the best ain’t allus the cheapest. 

It’s a mighty long lane thet hez no 
turn thet will skid an autymobile. 

Ef love is blind it must be becuz the 
lovers hev thrown dust in his eyes. 

People who live in glass houses 
should also be keerful about hevin’ ’em 
well curtained. 

Usually the one who hez the last 
word would be better off ef he didn't. 

When a man is down an’ out he ain’t 
got to worry about goin’ much further. 

Time waits fur no man, but many a 
musical feller gits up an’ beats it out. 

A bird in the hand may be wuth two 
in the bush, but it frequently hap’ns 
thet a bird ain’t wuth the handlin’. 


The Boy of It. 


The country boy is willing now 
To take his hoe and scratch, 

Providing that the weeds are in 
His daddy’s melon patch, 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 





half o 


He should take up farming, 
ing that he must economize 


it 
bad 


make 
some 


order to 
expect 


in 
must 


omy 
You 


frost, rain, flood. There are risks in 
every kind of business. You should con- 
f sider and decide for yourself between 
the retail business in the city or upon 
the farm. 
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om of 
ower photograph is a scene in Texas, - 
interesting photograph, the name of the sender Know little about.—Mrs. H. L. Rein- 


r 
rs. Willis, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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of which has been lost. 








Cheap New York Farms. 

C. A. Green: What is the price of 
farm lands in your state? Could I ob- 
tain a list of cheap farms by writing and 
if so, what department should I ad- 
dress? In your opinion are any of these 
farms favorably located for the grow- 
ing and marketing of fruit and poultry, 
or are they located quite a distance 
from good markets? 

I am working on a salary and have 
worked up as far as I will be able to go 
for some time to come as the ones ahead 
of me are all young men of good health. 
There is very little chance of getting 
over $1,200 per year for at least several 
years. I am not satisfied with these 
conditions and have in mind two things. 
One is a partnership retail business of 
the variety store line. The other, farm- 
ing. In the former I do not feel that I 
have money enough to carry my share, 
(could not invest over $1,500). As to 
the farm, do not know as I could han- 
dle that on that amount but thought 
possibly I might with fruit and poultry, 
I was brought up on a farm and worked 
on it till I was twenty-five years old, 
but ours was general farming. At that 
time the farmers here did not believe in 
spraying and taking care of their fruit, 
so I feel that I know nothing about that 
line except what I have learned from 
your paper, to which I am a subscriber. 
It was the same way with poultry as the 
farmers simply let them take care of 
themselves. 

Do you think that I would be capable 
with such a training to undertake the 
handling of a-farm of this kind? Also 
do you think that from careful reading 
that I would gain knowledge enough to 
be successful in it? 

In your opinion, with the capital I 
have, which would be the more advis- 
able for me to invest in, the retail busi- 
ness or a farm of this kind?—Sub- 
scriber, Mich. 

C, A. Green's reply: Write the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Albany, 
New York, for a list of cheap or partial- 
ly abandoned farms. Since you have 
had experience in farming this will be 
of great help to you if you should go on 
the farm now. I hesitate about advis- 
ing anyone to leave a salary of $1,200. 
Whether you do this or not you must 
decide for yourself. No person should 
go on the farm expecting large profits. 


a gg is that of the grand- 


whether you would select the farm or 
not is a question which you alone can 
answer. Some of the land offered would, 
and some would not be adapted for fruit 
culture. This will be an important 
feature for you to decide. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Please state in 
the Fruit Grower, what is an almond? 
I have a small tree, sent to my home 
as a present. Never saw one before.— 
Ss. B. H., South Carolina. 

Cc. A, Green’s reply: The tree you re- 
fer to may have been the flowering al- 
mond, a small, shrubby tree with 
double flowers which bear no fruit. I 
have never known any kind of double- 
flowered trees to bear fruit. Possibly 
it may have been a hardy almond. 
There is still another almond, which 
is the almond of commerce, which can- 
not be grown at the north. The al- 
mond is related to the peach. My 
hardy almond tree looks like a peach 
tree and the fruit looks like peaches, 
but only the pit or seed is edible. 


Cc. A. Green: Will you explain to an 
anxious inquirer, what are the main 
things to look after to one who wishes 
to invest in municipal bonds, and ex- 
plain about the price and premiums. 
—Reader, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Municipal bonds 
I consider among the safest invest- 
ments. I advise you to consult with 
some bank or banker, who will be 
pleased to advise you in regard to the 
particular bonds you should buy and 
the price you should pay. 


Ancient Ornamental Planting. 


Charles A. Green: Since we came into 
the country to live some four or five 
years ago, we have been subscribers of 
your Fruit Grower, and in which I am 
asking, namely, Where were shrubs 
first used for adornment and beautify- 
ing of places? Were they used in this 
way by the ancients, or in medieval 
times, and by what people and country? 


The Jt is a subject I have never pursued and 


hard, Mass. . 

C. A. Green’s reply: The question you 
ask is one of great interest and one that 
has never been asked of me before. In 
the book of the genealogy of the Green 
family my family has been traced 
back in England to William the 
Conqueror. It is possible and prob- 
able that there may be errors in 
this report, but in it the fact 
is mentioned that far back in the his- 
tory of England there were beautiful 
parks and park-like estates. The Greens 
of the early ages appear to have been 
keepers of these parks and park-like es- 
tates, and were called Green Keepers. 
There can be no doubt that the ancients 
appreciated the beauty of plants, vines 
and trees planted upon their home 
grounds or in their parks. Probably 
the ancients were more interested in 
trees than in vines and shrubs. The 
Druids worshipped the trees and groves, 
or at least made the grove their place of 
worship. The people of England have 
almost worshipped the oak tree, taking 
great care of the old oak trees standing 
upon their estates. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
may not be very much enthusiasm in 
the decoration of home grounds, estates 
and parks for the planting of vines, 
shrubs and trees, there has been a 
steady growth along these lines and a 
growing necessity for parks and exten- 
sive home grounds in the larger cities, 
for without them pure air would be re- 
stricted and lives shortened. 

I have not heard in old times about 
extensive tracts of ground being set 
aside for parks like that of Yellow- 
stone or of the Yosemite Valley or of 
the proposed vast park planned in the 
Adirondack mountains, embracing 50 or 
100 square miles, Therefore it may be 
accepted as fact that the idea of beau- 
tiful home grounds and park lands is 
growing. 

I note this change. In the past and 
in many places at the present day beau- 
tiful home grounds are shut out from 
the public gaze by high walls or hedges. 
This is monstrous exhibition of selfish- 
ness. The barricading of such beauti- 
ful scenes are more frequently met with 
in Europe than in this country. We 
should be ashamed to make an exhibi- 
tion of our selfishness in depriving the 
public of views of our lawns and flower 
beds, when it would cost us nothing to 
permit the public to feast their eyes up- 
on these beautiful scenes. 


realiz- 

and 
manage the farm with great econ- 
pay. 
sea- 
sons and some loss of crops from the 


I should select the farm, but 
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During recent years and dating back 
for a hundred years new shrubs, orna- 
mental vines and trees have been dis- 
covered in the forests or jungles in large 
numbers and have been propagated and 
pianted in our parks and home grounds. 
It is net likely that the ancients had 
anything like the assortment of orna- 
mental shrubs and trees that we have at 
the present day. 


Grape Grafting. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I have never 
done any grape grafting or what meth- 
od would you suggest for me to use in 
putting our cultivated sorts onto our na- 
tive wild roots that we find wild in the 
woods? What time of the growing or 
non-growing period is best? If you will 
suggest it I will thank you to tell me 
some works on this line of work that 
fully shows it up in detail and I will 
buy it. 

Our winters here are January and 
February, but we have two springs, one 
begins after the 8th of September, and 
the other after the 23d of March. Gar- 
den vegetables are planted in August 
and September, about all the annuals 
are planted at this time, while the pe- 
rennials make their crop from the 
March blooming period like oranges, 
grape fruit and lemons, mangoes, etc.— 
Thomas R,. Towns, Holguin, Cuba. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The grafting of 
grape vines is a far more difficult opera- 
tion than the grafting of apples or pear 
which is the easiest of all grafting. I 
have also found the grafting of nut 
trees very difficult. Usually the earth 
is removed around the base of the grape 
vine and a strong cane is cut off as low 
down as possible, the lower the better. 
Then a scion about a foot long, or long 
enough to reach to the surface, is set 
into the original root or stub by a cleft 
or wedge system, or any good system of 
grafting. Then the graft is wound with 
waxed string but not covered entirely. 
If properly set this scion or cutting 
should grow even if not connected with 
the root of the wild grape, But being 
ecnnected with the wild grape, and the 
ficw of sap, the cutting is more liable to 
grow than if simply’ planted in the cut- 
ting. It does not pay to graft a grape 
vine so long as you can buy an im- 
proved variety for 10 or 15 cents. 





Raspberry Borer.—-Mr, C. A. Green: 


‘Will you please tell me through Green’s 


Fruit Grower how to destroy the insect 
that stings berry bushes or to protect 
bushes from its ravages. The bush 
bursts where it is stung and the insect 
lays its eggs in the crevice.—Hattie 
Darrin, Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The insect you 
mention is called a ‘crickett. It bores 
into the raspberry cane and lays its 
eges. When the egg hatches out the 
worm eats the pith of the cane and de- 
stroys it. I know of no remedy. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
a large crabapple tree in my yard. It 
bears good, but I have no sale for the 
fruit. Now, can I graft it to pears and 
have it earning me something? If so, 
would it be better to put in two kinds 
so they would pollenize? What kinds 
would do best, or would some other 
kind of fruit do better? 

My orchard is on land sloping to 
the south. The land is gravely loam, 
with hard-pan underneath. In sum- 
mer it is very dry. Would it pay me 
to drill a water well 100 feet deep to 
get water to irrigate the orchard? 
There are about 200 trees, mostly 
large. If I used a _ compressed- 
air pump, how strong an engine would 
be necessary to use, or would it be bet- 
ter to pump the water from a small 
ereek that crosses the orchard. I 
would drill the well on the upper side 
of the orchard and let the water flow 
down over the orchard, which is now 
in grass. I have King apple trees in 
my orchard that are thrifty, but they 
don’t bear. What can be done. to make 
them fruitful—M. L. H., Pa. 

C. A, Green’s reply: Your crabapple 
tree can be grafted to good varieties of 
apples, but cannot be successfully 
grafted to pears. You can save money 
by irrigating from the stream rather 
than from the well which you would 
have to dig and which would be very 
expensive. Two hundred bearing trees 
will require more water than you 
anticipate. The King apple is a pro- 
ductive variety and very valuable 
Have patience and they will bear later: 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I am in- 
terested in ¢ruit-growing and could not 
get along without Green’s Fruit Grower 
with its helpful suggestions and infor 
mation on various subjects. I am 10- 
eated in the center of West Virginia. . 
This part of the state is witnessing’ 
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—— 
great success in fruit culture. The-soil 
igs black loam with clayey subsoil. I 
planted 410 peach trees recently. My 
neighbor says I might just as well have 
thrown away my money. My attention 
was attracted to peach growing by see- 
ing seedling peaches giving marvelous 
results and fine fruit. The late spring 
frosts this year destroyed my peach 
crop. 1 live about half a mile from a 
good market for all kinds of fruit and 
perries. I have 200 apple trees and 
ten plum trees and forty cherry trees, 
most of them set this past season. My 
neighbors say they have never seen 
trees make such growth as mine. 

In spite of all I have said, I have the 
Florida fever and would like to know 
if you can tell me anything about the 
North Tampa lands which are offered 
for sale. Would you advise me to go 
to Florida with my large family ?7— 
Subscriber. 

c, A. Green’s reply: It is my opinion 
that you would make the mistake of 
your life in selling your fertile farm 
and moving to Florida. The Florida 
soil that I have seen is light, sandy soil 
containing very little fertility. It seems 
to need the application of a large 
amount of commercial fertilizer before 
it will produce much of anything. There 
has been great speculation in Florida 
Jands and prices therefore have ad- 
vanced marvelously during the last few 
years. No, I advise you and thousands 
of others similarly situated, to stay 
where you are and be satisfied with 
doing fairly well rather than to go to a 
new country .about which you know 
scarcely anything, and with which you 
may be greatly dissatisfied when it is 
too late to turn back to your old home, 
Contentment is a great thing for man. 
If we can only be contented where we 
are instead of spending money in mov- 
ing, we would have more money in the 
bank, and enjoy life better. But the 
people of the earth are continually 
moving about, and each move often 
leaves them poorer than when they 
started. You should make up your 
mind that you can succeed anywhere 
if you take the right course and act 
wisely, are energetic, economical and 
thrifty, as I assume you are. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I herewith 
enclose the sum of twelve shillings, six 
being twelve months subscrip- 


pence, 
tion to your paper and “Rural New 
Yorker.” I should also like you to give 


through your paper the latest informa- 
tion for building a cool store for apples, 
constructed so as to keep apples 
through the winter without ice or re- 
frigeration, simply a cool store capable 
of holding about 1,000 bushels. As 
we have no zero weather here, there 
would not need to be any provision 
made against frost. I should like 4 
detailed description regarding materials 
most suitable, wood and _ galvanized 
iron being the cheapest with us here. 
Being a plasterer, I had thought of 
building with 6x11-2 studs and plas- 
tering both sides and filling in spaces 
with planer shavings rammed tight, 
with ceiling and floor space filled the 
same, but am not wedded to any plan. 
—P. H. Farmilo, Australia. 

C. A, Green’s reply: I do not favor 
iron or steel for such a building, as 
it is liable to rust. I prefer wood to 
iron, and concrete to wood. You will 
need at least three air spaces between 


‘partitions of either wood or concrete, 


each air space being three or four 
inches in width. The air space need 
not be filléd with anything, but there 
will be no objection to filling the air 
Spaces with shavings. If the apples are 
Stored in barrels, the barrels alone will 
keep out some frost, therefore’ the 
building need not be built so frost 
proof. A stove in the building to be 
fired during the very cold spell would 
make it possible to keep out frost 
with moderate protection. 


Charles A. Green: As I am going to 
New York state to look for a farm, as 
I see they are selling for much less 
than here, would you be so kind to let 
me know by return mail what part of 
New York, or county, you consider the 
best for farming and fruit growing.— 
L. N. J., Wisconsin. f 

C. A. Green’s reply: I receive 
Many letters like the above indicating 
that many people who have moved west 
from the east feel like returning to the 
east, owing to the fact that land is 
cheaper in many parts of Ohio, Penn- 
Sylvania, New York and Massachusetts 
than in the distant parts of the west 
or middle west. I have never known a 
time when there were so many looking 
for farms as at present. I caution you 
by saying that every person is liable to 
be influenced in favor of his own lo- 
cality, thinking it may be better than 
any other, but often it may not be so. I 
am prejudiced in favor of the locality 
Where [| live, near Rochester, N. Y., 





tive, and where farms can be bought 
from $75 to $200 per acre, depending 
upon the condition of the fertility or 
lay of lands. But I am aware that 
there are other sections that are 
equally as good as near where I live. 

My advice is that a person desiring 
to buy a farm should take at least a 
year to travel around and investigate 
before buying, so that he may make a 
wise selection. Meanwhile get all the 
advice you can from the neighbors who 
live near where you intend to buy. 


Mr. Green: We are on a small farm, 
with light sandy soil, which does not 
hold manure long. Do you think we 
could raise strawberries and other 
small fruits here profitably? We do 
not have success with apples.—Ethel 
K. Coffin, Maine. 

Cc. A. Green’s Such 


reply: light, 


sandy soil should receive frequent ap- 
plications of fertilizers rather than 
heavy applications at long intervals. 
You will have no trouble in growing 
strawberries in such soil if you give 
it frequent applications of unleached 
wood ashes or of ordinary farm phos- 
phate, so called. My opinion is that 
such soils retain fertility better than 
owners generally realize, and that they 
could be made more productive by 
more liberal applications of any form 
of manure or fertilizer. 


A Lesson in Pruning an Old Grape 
Vine.—Mr. C. A. Green: A few years 
ago I bought a small place and found 
a large grape vine covering fence and 
trees. I asked the seller what variety 
they were. He said he did not know as 
it had never borne any fruit since he 
could remember, so I thought I would 


destroy it. .I tore it down and dug up 
all I could find of it. But the next 
spring it grew very rapidly and had 
some blossoms on it, but bore no fruit. 
So I cut it'down again last fall, but it 
seems that the more I try to get rid 
of it the more it grows and is full of 
blossoms. Now can you tell how I can 
make it bear fruit, and if not, how best 
to get rid of it?—J. R. Johnston, 
Maine. 

C., A. Green’s reply: There is no dif- 
ficulty in killing a grape vine; simply 
chop off the main roots. I never 
knew a grape vine to send up shoots 
from the roots distant from where the 
canes or vines appeared. 


If you desire the vine to bear fruit, 
simply leave it unmolested for a few 
years. The vine can be grafted to a 
good variety, but an experienced grafter 
would have to do the grafting . 
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The Dan Patch Electric Railroad is being built from Minneapolis to Rochester and back from Lakeville to St. 
About 40 miles of this Road is now in actual operation and we are now opening up the Northfield 


_ [have made money for others who invested with me and I believe that I can make money for you. At anyfrate, 
it costs you nothing to investigate and then act on your own judgment. 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad is Controlled and Operated by “The People” 
WRITE FOR 2 BOOKS AND OUR LATEST STOCK OFFER 
Investigate for Yourself this Opportunity for Big Profits 


mil 
Street, Bachman, Goods Ri Wi 
ingt Peres ie Par! 
Lake Avalon, Oak 
Forstrom, 


~ chance to tell you about this opportunity. 

If you have got some money that you 

want to place where it should bring you 

mie big returns, or if you want to 

invest a little each month out of 

your income—I want to give you 

_ the facts in regard to what I 

© think will prove the biggest 
money maker of my career. 
THESE TWO BOOKS MAILED FREE 

They Also Tell All About The People’s Railroad 


I want you to send for my Book of Electric Railroad Facts and Why Wall Street Rules With the People’s 
Money. When you get these books you will know all the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and then 
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SHOWN IN THIS LETTER. 


Mr. M. W. Savage, Pres., Minneapolis 


a share for my Common Stock which you 
and still held the Preferred 








your business, I remain, 


1 HAVE FINANCED SUCCESSFULLY°OTHER 
ENTERPRISES ON THIS SAME PLAN AS IS 


Kimball-Storer Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Dec.!20th, 1910. 


Dear Sir:—I have now been a stockholder in your Sugar Feed Plant 
for the past 3 years, and I thought that you might like to know what 
I think of thetinvestment. To say that you have done wonders with 
this Company is putting it very gently, as you have built an entirely 
new concern in an entirely new line from what you have been in before 
and paid dividends on it from the start. I was recently offered $35.00 


words, I could have gotton back one-third of my original investment 
h Stock on which I am drawing 8 per cent. 
However if I were to part with the stock, it would not be with Com- 
mon, as I fully believe that that stock will some day in the future be 
as valuable as the Standard Oil Stock and will pay as big dividends. 
Wishing you the “Compliments of the Seaso’ 
i Yours very 


offer as 


ve me free. In other 


INVESTIGATE MY BUSINESS STANDING 
OR THE DAN PATCH ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
AT OUR BANKS OR DUNN OR BRADSTREETS 
COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


I had sufficient confidence in this Electric Railroad Investment op- 
portunity to in vest $100,000 of my own money on exactly the same 
made to the general public. I shewed my faith in the strong- 
est wayamancan. If you want to find out about me Soar arin you 
can write to any bank in the Northwest or you can fin 
reputable commercial agency. You ean also verify 
make you in regard to the condition of the Dan Patch 
road for they have or can get complete.information. 

All I ask of you is to give this opportunity careful investigation 
and then be guided by your own business judgment. 
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Do You Want To Know All About “The 
People’s” Great Electric Railroad Now Being 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to 


I personally guarantee to provect your stock equally 
that it will make you exactly the same per cent of profit. 

I want to tell you about this investment opportunity and how the co- 
operation of 5,000 small investors has made it possible to build and 
operate this line without the help of Wall Street. 


M.W.SAVAGE, President. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE POSTAGE 
PREPAID. 


Name 


n, and every success in (| MAIL ME THIS COUPON TODAY AND Prasat nen 
truly, L. Kimball i WILL SEND YOU THESE TWO Patch Electric Rail. 
BOOKS ABSOLUTELY ee ed ok 


on my 
“Why Wall Street Rules With the People’s Money.” 









Dear Mr. 
know-whether I'll invest any monez 
or not, but would like to have you send 
two 8— without any obligation 
Book of Electric Railroad Facts” and 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 




















Mary’s Hen. 


Our Mary had a little hen, 
She had it fricasseed; fe 
And when she'd eaten it all up, 

With her it disagreed. 


“I might have known as much,” she said, 
When moping off her brow; 
“It never did set well in life— 
Why should it set well now?” 
—Yonkers “Statesman.” 


10 + 
Facts About Hens and Eggs. 

While heavy laying is as a rule desir- 
able, phenomenal egg records are not a 
guarantee of strong, rugged offspring. 
There must be a limit. 

Pullets and yearling hens that have 
done such remarkable work in their 
first season are not so apt to do heavy 
work the second year. ; 

As a rule, hens that lay steadily dur- 
ing cold weather are_ indifferent hot 
weather layers. 

Extreme cold and extreme hot weath- 
er affects hens alike. 

The regular layers give the best sized 
eggs, while the spasmodic layer gen- 
erally produces an assortment of sizes. 

The size of the egg become smaller 
as the hen incrgases the number of her 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 








product. So also does the color grad- 
ually change from dark brown to a 
light color towards the close of the lit- 
ter. 

The majority of eggs are laid be- 
tween the hours of nine o’clock in the 
morning and three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The hen that lays 150 eggs in a year 
is doing mighty good laying, and she 
is not.so apt to break down early in life 
as is the one which is trying to “break 
the record.” 





Large Profits in Poultry Business. 

There is no business in the world 
which will pay a larger percentage of 
profit on the money invested than the 
poultry business, if intelligently hand- 
led. But to be successful in this busi- 
ness requires preparation and knowl- 
edge just the same as in any other 
business, says Lewis B. Rigler, in Phil- 
adelphia ‘Press.” 

No sensible man or woman would 
attempt to embark in a business ven- 
ture requiring the outlay of capital 
without previous experience or knowl- 
edge. There are very few who in ordi- 
nary business pursuits would think of 
venturing their hard-earned savings un- 
less they previously had equipped 
themselves by gathering all information 
possible and by securing practical ex- 
perience. Yet in the poultry business 
the opinion seems to maintain that any- 
body can embark in it at any time and 
in any place. 

There is unquestionably too much 
theoretical information handed out and 
too little real practical advice. Persons 
set themselves up as_ authorities, 
though they have little real experience. 
A fluent pen rather than real accom- 
plishments seems to be the measure of 
fitness in many cases. 

There is splendid oportunity for those 
who come to the business with real 
practical experience, with some capi- 
tal and a determination to apply to the 
business just as much brain matter and 
hard work as is required in any other 
line of business. 

Five Acres Enough. 

The first thing to be acquired is 
knowledge, that is practical knowledge, 
not theory. There is too much of this 
in the poultry business. Get a good 
location, of not less than five acres of 
not too heavy soil. I do not think it 
practical to try to make a living from 
poultry on less than five acres. Ten 








lication in the world. 





The New-York Tribune Farmer 


{s a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New-York TRIBUNE Farmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best — magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valua : rat, 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


able rural publication. That we have 














oughbred Fowls 


Must be sold to make room 


Brown Leghorns. 
farm-grown fowls, only one year old, 
Just what you want for breeding next 
season. 
we must let them go, and offer Plymouth 
Rock and Brown Leghorn Hens at $2.00, 
fine male birds at $2.50 to $3.00 each. 
Only $6.00 to $8.00 per 
they last. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








for young stock. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
All strong, selected, 










To make room for young chicks 











trio, while 







They are worth much more money. 
Order at once and get the first pick. 













|market once a week, 


| the trouble. 
| few days until the trouble is 


would be better. If you have not capital 
enough to live independent of the busi- 
ness the first year, have some employ- 
ment that will allow you to spend part 
of each day with your poultry. 

Get only a few hens, and learn how 
to handle them to make them pay a 
profit over the cost of keeping them. 
Study the situation in every aspect. 
Y arn how to feed your fowls to keep 

m healthy, for nothing but healthy 
fowls pay. When you have learned to 
keep them in good health, then you can 
prepare to go ahead. 


Requires Much Attention. 


I mean by good health they are pro- 
ducing enough at all seasons to pay a 
protit. Fowls properly handled will do 
this every month in the year, and fowls 
in this condition will produce offspring 
that will do by the same careful hand- 
ling better than their ancestors. Learn 
to know, if you have a sick fowl, what 
is the cause of the trouble. Then you 
can rectify it. If a hen does not lay, 
learn why she does not, for all hens will 
lay if they are in the right condition. 

If the eggs are not as fertile as they 
should be, find out the cause for it. If 
they do not hatch there is a reason, If 
the chickens are weak, there is some- 
thing wrong with the hens, and so on 
all down the line. If there is anything 
wrong about the plant, put the trouble 
where it belongs, right up to yourself. 
It requires constant study and thought, 
indeed. 

It requires as hard study to become a 
successful poultryman as it does to be- 
come a successful lawyer. 





Produci..g Good Eggs. 

Bulletin 140 from the Department of 
Agriculture give the following four- 
teen rules for the production of good 
eggs: . 

Use hens that produce not alone a 


goodl, number of eggs but those of 
standard size. Such breeds are Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode 


Island Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons and 
Minorcas. 

Good housing, regular feeding and, 
above all, clean, dry nests. 

Daily gathering of eggs, and when 
the temperature is above 80 degrees, 
gathering twice a day. 

Confining all broody hens as soon as 
they show symptoms of broodiness. 

Rejection of all doubtful eggs found 
in a nest that was not visited the pre- 
vious day. Such eggs should be used at 
home where each one can be broken 
separately. 

Prevention at all times of moisture 
coming in contact with the eggs. 

Disposal of young cockerels’ before 
they begin to annoy the hens. Also 
confining or selling all old male birds 
except during the hatching season. 

The using of cracked and.dirty eggs 
at home. Such eggs if consumed when 
fresh are perfectly wholesome, but 
when marketed = are discriminated 
against and are likely to become an en- 
tire loss. 

Marketing all eggs at least once a 
week, and oftener if convenient. 

Keeping all eggs as cool and dry as 
possible while on the way to town and 
while in country stores. 

Keeping all eggs away from bad 
odors and out of musty cellars. 

The use of strong, clean cases and 
good fillers. 

The shipping of to the final 
and as much 


eggs 


oftener as possible. 
Treating Chicks for Diarrhea. 

If your chicks have simple diarrhea 
give them boiled new milk to correct 
Give it as a drink for a 
checked. 
A few drops of camphor on a bit of 
bread administered by hand to each 
tiny patient is good, but bear this in 
mind; while the chicks are sick they 
must be fed different from healthy 
ones. For this reason it is best to sep- 
arate the sick.from the well ones, says 
“Pennsylvania Farmer.” 

Feed a grain mixture and green food 
as directed above to the well ones; 
give them no drugs, but allow them 
boiled milk once a day for their first 
drink, The sick ones should have 
nothing to drink but milk, and no feed 
except a little dry boiled rice. Have 
rice as free from liquid as you can and 
sprinkle it over ‘vith powdered char- 
coal, magnesia or prepared chalk. 

This with a little grass or minced 
onion should constitute their only food 
until all traces of diarrhea disappear 
entirely, when th - may be returned to 
ti.e flock and fed as the others. 

If disentry has set in, which will be 
indicated by bloody evacuations, a few 
drops of laudanum, say six or seven, 
may be added to half a cup of boiled 
milk, and a teaspoonful of the milk 
poured down each chick every three 
hours. When chicks get as bad as that 
it is practically impossible to save 
them, but it will do no harm to treat 











them if you wish to take the trouble. 



































Dynamite the Latest Aid to Farming, 
The latest development in agriculture 
is the use of dynamite. At first thought 
this word makes the ordinary soil work. 
er shudder but there is nothing about 
this high explosive to cause the least 
fear. In fact, it is the farmer’s friend 
and the farmers who make early use of 
it in their field work will have a dis. 
tinct advantage over those who wait a 
score of years to find in the end that 
progress demands that they use it. 
The subsoil on many farms runs go 
close to the surface that profitable crop 
production is almost impossible on thege 
areas. To materially deepen them jg 
impracticable with the plow for the 
plow turns the subsoil to the surface 
and this, if present in large quantities, 
seriously interferes. with plant growth, 
It is right here that dynamite has its 
greatest use in our practical farm oper- 
ations for when it is properly used it 
can be made to crumble and shatter this 
impervious subsoil to admit the plant 
roots without bringing the subsoil to the 
surface to interfere with the growth of 
the crops. The result of breaking up 
this subsoil is that the moisture-ab- 
sorbing and moisture-holding soil is 
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increased from a few inches to five or 
six feet immediately with no harmful 


effect on the present crop to be grown” 


nor those that succeed it. Many other 
benefits are derived from this breaking 
up of the subsoil aside from its regu- 
lation of the moisture supply, principal 
among which is that the feeding sur- 
face is increased a hundred fold, the 
plants can get a better grip on the soil 
and the locked up plant food is made 
available to the crops. 

In blasting subsoil holes are drilled 
with a dirt auger or pointed bar from 
two and a half to five feet deép, accord- 
ing to soil conditions. These are spaced 
from fifteen to twenty feet apart, and @ 
quarter of a pound of a slow-acting 
dynamite exploded in the bottom of 
each hole. By packing the hole tightly 
the entire effect of the explosion can be 
kept below ground without disturbing 
the surface to any great extent. The 
cost of subsoil blasting 
labor does not exceed an outlay of more 
than fifteen or twenty dollars per acre 
which is more than paid for by the in- 
creased yield the first season, while the 
effect of the work lasts for years. In 
this as in other dynamiting operations 
the cost is ridiculously small compared 
with the results obtained. 

In orcharding, this dynamiting of the 
subsoil is equally as applicable and valu- 
able. Trees will not grow in poorly 
drained soil neither will they be long 
lived in shallow soils. Space will not 
permit of a discussion of the many uses 
of dynamite in orcharding nor its use in 
trenching, draining, post-hole digging, 
grading, tree felling, excavating and 4 
hundred other pracfical uses to which 
it can be put on farms generally. Suf- 
fice it to say that dynamite manufac 
turers are ever ready to make sugges- 
tions and to give advice as to the best 
means of going about the work, and 
those interested should write them for 
their interesting and instructive free 
booklets or ask as many questions on 
the subject as they please, 
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HALL WE SEND YOU THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA % 


You have always wanted an Encyclopedia—every intelligent person does. Heretofore it was necessary to publish all complete and 
authoritative works in an imposing aggregation of unwieldly, bulky volumes requiring a special book-case, plenty of room and a sumptuous 


pric 


newest, authentic, convenient sized Encyclopedia ever published and at a nominal figure. 


This Wonderful Set of Books is Yours if You Will Simply Comply With the Conditions Below 


A reliable Encyclopedia has lon: 
been a necessity to every business an 
profession. It is indispensable to 
the student and a source of education 
and interest to every home. 

As a real help to the busy men 
and women of this age it constitutes 
the most complete and all-informin 
general library that can be obtained, 

Fathers and mothers are ie 
importuned by their children for ex- 
planation concernin subjects that 
arise at school. In fact ever family 
and individual has found the need 
of a work of this kind, but price 
has been the obstacle. 

T PRACTICAL AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is the result of 
ten years of painstaking effort, and 
an expenditure of $35,000.00. 

The work is far reaching in its 
definitions, and couched in language 
that is easily understood by the aver- 

e reader. 
we consists of 2,000 double column 
octavo pages set up from especially 
cast type and printed from new plates, Ke 
from which impressions have never cage 
been previously taken, contains all 

AsBAN 


PRACTICAL 


YCLOPEDIA 


new, up-to-date, thoroughly encyclo- 
pedic matter covering a very wide 
range. It contains nearly 8,500 arti- 
cles of different subjects and 850 
illustrations in the text, besides six- 
teen full-page maps in four colors 
of the United States, foreign coun- 
tries, Panama, etc., together with 
thirty-three full-page copyrighted pho- 
tographic reproductions directly ap- 
plicable to the most important sub- 


ects. 
. The editorial staff is guided by Prof. 
Bernhart Paul Holst, an educator 
of wide experience, who has for the 
past twelve years devoted his time 
exclusively to encyclopedic work. As- 
sisting him are some sixty well-known 
educators, principals of universities, 
state superintendents, college profes- 
sors, historians, superintendents of 
schools, judges, army officers, United 
States and Canadian government of- 
ficials and teachers in all branches 
of instruction from nearly all parts 
of the United States and Canada 
selected for their particular ability 
in relation to subjects required—men who thoroughly understand 
the most approved way of using the English language in connec- 
tion with a practical, useful and concise Encyclopedia that will 
stand the test of daily use. 

In short it has brought together, classified and arranged in 
concrete form all the facts in every branch of human thought 
and endeavor, covering completely the large field occupied by 
all other Encyclopedias and introducing many new features not 
found in any other. 

A few of the subjects treated are Geography, History, 
Economics, Law, Theology, Medicine, Hygiene, Mythology, the 
Fine Arts, Philosophy, Psychology, Languages, Orthography, 
Religions, Literature, etc., etc., arranged in indexed alphabetical 
order so that the reader can readily find the complete and full 
information desired on each topic. General subjects are treated 
fully, while there are thousands of short articles that are 
treated in a concise and intelligent manner, giving the reader 
the full information desired on all essential topics. 

It includes every phase of discovery, invention, experience 
and belief, covers all epochs of literature, all forms of govern- 
ment, all systems of religion—all the glorious achievements 
that have made history luminous and civilization possible. It 
is reliable and up to date, all of the statistics being from 
official records, including the 1910 UNITED STATES CENSUS. 

Physical black and white maps of all continents are shown, 
also smaller maps of each of the States in addition to many of 
the cities of the United States and Canada, others showing the 
trans-Siberian Railway, the seat of the Russo-Japanese war, pro- 
file =e of the Panama canal, of the North Polar region, the 
South Polar region, of irrigation systems, etc., etc. 

A particular feature has been made of the pronunciation of 
words, each word being spelled as it sounds and marked dia- 
critically in parenthesis opposite, thus making the pronunciation 
gr even the most obscure words absolutely plain. 

All cities and towns with a population of 5,000 or over have 
Separate articles devoted to them; also Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Porto Rico, etc., 





An entire Library in these Two Volumes. 


PRACTICAL PRACTICAL PRACTICAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





The Entire Contents of This Massive Five Volume Set 


PRACTICAL 


AMERICAN AMBRICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN 
| ENCYCLOPEDIA LNCYCLOPEDIA  E 


YCLOPEDIA 


~ Both sets have the SAME NUMBER OF PAGES AND SAME SIZE OF TYPE, but new methods of bookmaking and 
the use of thin Bible paper have made the small convenient volumes possible. 


which were written with the most scrupulous care and the 
data verified from original sources. 

It contains extensive articles on Australia, England, Egypt, 
France, Germany, India, Italy, New Zealand, Japan, the Chinese 
Empire, etc., etc. lso separate articles on their capitals, prin- 
cipal cities, rivers and mountains, as well as their history, gov- 
ernment, etc. 

It treats with the latest topics of public interest, i. e., Panama 
Canal, wireless telegraphy, reciprocity, political economy, the 
Polar expeditions, the progress of aviation, the great strides in 
the automobile industry, wonderful improvements in harvesting 
machinery, articles on the world’s prominent battles, etc. 

The work is printed upon imported bible paper, very thin and 
opaque, thus making each volume contain 1,300 pages of not 
over and and three-eights inches in thickness. he volumes 
open flat at any page and remain open. They are so light, sven 
and eemane that they can be handled with the greatest ease an 
comfort, z 

The PRACTICAL AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA—a mar- 
vellously complete, convenient new library, which to all practical 
purposes thoroughly covers the same field, consists of two handy 
volumes, weighing less’ than five pounds when packed in 
special tight-fitting containers ready for shipment. 

A new feature in the manufacture of the PRACTICAL 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the thumb index on each 
volume, indicating the beginning of_each letter of the alphabet. 

Bound in Seal Grain Ameriene Morocco, indexed and sewn 
with fine linen thread, colored edges, heavy end sheets, side title 
and backbone embossed in gold and bound perfectly flexible, so 
that the volume may be taken between the thumb and fingers 
and covers bent clear back without the risk of injury. 

Express charges to be paid by the receiver. 

This is the opportunity for which you have been 
looking. IMPROVE YOUR KNOWLEDGE, enrich your 
mind, adorn your home, DELIGHT your family with 
this magnificent work, 


There are six ways of securing this Practical 


American Encyclopedia. 
Here are three ways: 


you the Encyclopedia, or 


send you the Encyclopedia, or 


trouble. : 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


cyclopedia for $5.75, or 
cyclopedia for $6.50, or 


cyclopedia for $8.00, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





First—Send us 10 new yearly subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each 
($3.50) and $1.50 cash ($5.00) and we will send 


Second—Send us 20 new yearly subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each 
($7.00) and fifty cents cash ($7.50) and we will 


Third—Send us 25 new yearly subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each 
($8.75) and get this great Encyclopedia for your 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Here are three other ways by which the Prac- 
tical American Encyclopedia may be obtained: 

First—A two years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower andthe Practical American En- 


Second—A five years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower and the Practical American En- 


Third—A ten years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower and the Practical American En- 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


€. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER has been most fortunate in securing arrangements whereby it can place in the hands of its readers the 


Special Features of The PRACTI- 
CAL AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
, Contains practical inform- 
ation in the following sub- 
jects: Intellectual Culture, 
Nature Study, Agriculture, 
Geography, United States, 
Other Lands, Cities, Towns 
and Boroughs, Religion, 
Fine Arts, Physiology, Phys- 
ical Science, Mechanics, 
Fruits, Flowers and Plants, 


Are Contained 
in these Two 
Flexible Handy 
Volumes. 


* a a Birds, History, Industries, 
ryattical 3 2 i i 
pine am Explorations and _ Discov- 
wee cries, Customs, Literature, 


Race Games, Animals, Important 

ea Plants, General Culture, 
Language and Grammar, 
and Forestry. 


The Practical Am. Encyclopedia 

Contains all the new and 
up-to-date subjects that are 
constantly coming up as well 
as all other articles found ‘in 
other works and occupies the 
some relation to former 
bulky Encyclopedias that 
the thin India paper Bible 
does to the old fashioned, 
cumbersome Family Bible. 

Is beautifully printed from 
LARGE TY PE—IN- 
DEXED, and is a master 
work of the art of Bookmaking. Don’t confuse 
it with the many so-called Encyclopedias some- 
times offered, which are merely patched-up edi- 
tions that were originally published more than 
20 years ago. 





Bound so flexible that it can be opened flat clear 
back or rolled like a music roll. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 





This intensely human picture 
stands for all that is best in music 


It is the famous Victor trademark and it brings to you, no matter where you are, the 


very best music of every kind, sung and played in the very best way, by the very best artists. 
“His Master’s Voice” has helped to make grand opera popular. It has created in 
the hearts of the people a greater love for music. It has not only entertained them, 
but educated them to a proper appreciation of the world’s best music. 
And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor, it will at once be 
apparent to you just why it has accomplished such great things in the realm of music. 
Don’t put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he will gladly play 


any Victor music you want to hear. 


And be sure to hear the Victor- Victrola 


Victors, $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. Victor-Victrolas, $50, 
$75, $100, $150, $200, $250. Victor Records, single- and double-faced, 60 cents 


and up. Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer, if desired. 

Write us today for the handsome Victor catalogs. They show and tell about the different styles 
of the Victor, give a complete list of the more than 3,000 Victor Records, and contain pictures of the 
famous singers and musicians who make records exclusively for the Victor. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 11th & Cooper sts, Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributers 


Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles. ‘There is no other way to get the 
‘ unequaled Victor tone. 


AsTet od 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 























